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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Aut healthy and natural people are proud of 
their country, whatever it may be, and we who 
live in these British Islands are proud of ours. 
We have many good reasons for our pride, and 
one of the best of these good reasons is that we 


have a literature than which none is richer or 


nobler. This book gives you examples of this 

great literature to read, to enjoy, and to study. 
What is literature? Literature is writing, 
but not all writing is literature. Hundreds of 
thousands of letters and essays, articles in 
newspapers and books are written and read 
day by day; but neither the writers nor the 
readers would dream of giving the name of 
literature to all of them, though some few of 
them may deserve the name. And if all the 
books that were ever written had been pre- | 
- served, the world itself would not contain them ; 
but we need not grieve that they have not all 
been kept, for though we have very likely lost 
many books that were literature, we may be 
very sure that most of them were not. 

‘Literature tells us what men did and felt and 
said yesterday or long ago, but tells it in such 
a spirit, with so true a ring, with so direct a 
force, with beauty so convincing, that what 
they did and felt and said then sounds in our 
ears, and throbs in our hearts, and moves 
before our eyes as if there were no yesterday 
and no long ago, but a splendid and vivid 
present. It brings the speakers and actors of 
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other days to us so that we know them, and we 
come to know them so well that we can take 
their words upon our own lips, and seem to 
repeat in our own lives the feelings and actioris 
of which we read. } 
Now these feelings and actions which litera- 
ture presents to us were, some of them, caused 
and done upon great and rare occasions; but 
sometimes and very often they were caused 
and done upon simple and familiar occasions 
such as arise in our own lives. ‘The sight of 
the sun rising or setting in majesty over moun- 
tains or vast plains or the sea may give a writer 
his subject, but he may also choose some modest 
flower of the hedge-side; and about both what 
he writes may be literature, if his perception 
is clear, his feeling genuine and powerful, and 
his words natural and free from pretence, how- 
ever carefully he may have chosen them. Such 
words make us see the sun rising or setting, the 
flower growing in silent loveliness, and create 
in us a feeling like that of the writer himself. 
We look with his eyes at what he saw, and we 
may even say that he looked with our eyes at 
it. The past becomes the present, and the 
present is one with the past, for literature, like 
all art, does away with time and is eternal. And 
the experience of one man becomes the experi- 
ence of all others, who by his words are taken 
into his life, for literature, like all art, forbids 
us to talk and think of “mine” and “ yours,” 
and makes us claim what is beautiful as ‘‘ ours,” 
a common possession for all who can enjoy it. 
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If, then, this book provides examples of 
literature, it should broaden and deepen our 
sources of enjoyment, it should reveal to us 
sdmething of the history of our own country 
and our people by enabling us to enter into 
what our fathers and the men of old time felt 
and did, and it should join us closely to the 


people of our own day in an intelligent love 


for our general inheritance. _ The examples have 
been taken from many authors; they range 
over a long space of years and centuries; they 
deal with a great variety of subjects, they illus- 
trate many stages, and open to us many scenes 
of English and Scottish life and thought. We 
believe that boys and girls will enjoy them ; 
my friends and I who have gathered them have 
enjoyed them and still enjoy them ourselves. 
There are, of course, many writings in prose 
and poetry which young people cannot be 
expected fully to enjoy, because they cannot 
know what it is that the authors are writing 
about, they cannot share experiences which are 
quite beyond their years. We are sure that 
they will be able to enjoy the passages which 
they will read in this book, and that they will 
not cease to enjoy them when they are older. 
But they must listen to a warning. 

Enjoyment must be natural and real; they 
must not pretend to like what they do not like. 
Some of the passages they will at once find 
delightful, others may perplex them; all, we 
hope, will interest and attract them. But if 
their enjoyment of the passages with which 
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they are immediately pleased is to grow and 
to endure, they must take the trouble to under- 
stand, and, if they are to get the enjoyment 
which we promise them in the other passages, 
they must be patient. No one who enters .a 
treasury expects to see every precious thing in 
it at once; he goes step by step, from this to 
that; he misses some things now, and moves 
on to something else that catches his eye and 
holds his attention, and then comes back again 
to the things which he passed by. And he has 
to ask many questions: “‘ What is this?” and 
“What does it mean?” and “ Why was it 
put here?” And he may have opinions of his 
own: “This,” he may say, “is the most 
wonderful thing in the whole treasury’”’; and 
‘“T see nothing to admire in that.” His guide 
will give answers to his questions as well as he 
can, and very likely the answers will provoke 
new questions, which the visitor must answer 
for himself. And as for the opinions which 
the visitor expresses, the guide will hear them 
with pleasure, though he may not wholly agree 
with them. “ Yes,” he will say, “this is very 
wonderful, as you tell me; but not the most 
wonderful thing here; look, what you confess 
that you cannot admire is, J think, the most 
wonderful thing of all; you must look again; 
you must look and think again.” This little 
book is a treasury in which we have put precious 
things, examples of our literature; and the 
reader must ask his questions ‘“‘ What’? and 
“Why,” and he must form and express his 
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own opinions, giving arguments for them; and 
he must compare his own opinions with those 
of his fellows and his teachers, and listen care- 
fully to their arguments and weigh them against 
his own. Sometimes the opinions of all readers 
may be the same, but the arguments different ; 
very often the same arguments will be used for 
different opinions. It is good to reason with 
other people, and is still better to reason with 
yourself. Questions have been written at the 
end of most of the passages for readers to 
answer if they can, and to remember even if 
they cannot answer them now. ‘They should 
set themselves questions, too; and _ they 
will probably find that the questions they set 
themselves are both more attractive and more 
difficult. 

The hardest question of all is this: “‘ Why 
do I enjoy this?” It is so hard a question 
that no one has ever properly answered it about 
any great subject, and, what is more, no one 
ever will. But it is a question which we should 
ask ourselves once and twice and yet again ; 
the question will baffle and defeat us, but when 
we perceive that all our best answers are imper- 
fect, we shall end as we began, with wonder 
at literature, but our wonder will be touched 
with love for our familiar possession, and our 
familiarity will be chastened with reverence 
for a possession, our own indeed, but our own 
all the more because it is the heritage of our 
people and of mankind. 
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THE BATTLE OF NAVARETTA. 


THE battalion that was best fought, and longest 
held together, was the company of Sir Bertram 
of Clesquy, for there were many noble men of 
arms who fought and held together to their 
powers, and there was done many a noble feat 
of arms. And on the English part, specially 
there was Sir John Chandos, who that day did 
like a noble knight, and governed and counselled 
- that day the Duke of Lancaster, in like manner 
as he did before the Prince, at the battle of 
Poitiers, wherein he was greatly renowned and 
praised, the which was good reason; for a 
valiant man, and a good knight, acquitting 
himself nobly among lords and princes, ought 
greatly to be recommended, for that day he 
took no heed for taking of any prisoner into 
his own hands, but always fought and went 
forward. But there was taken by his company, 
under his banner, divers good knights and 
squires of Aragon, and of France, and specially 
Sir Bertram of Clesquy, Sir Arnold Daudrehen, 
Sir Begue of Villaynes, and more than three- 
score prisoners, So thus finally the battalion 
| 1 
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of Sir Bertram of Clesquy was discomfited, 
and all that were therein taken and slain, as 
well they of France, as of Aragon. ..-. . 
Then drew together these banners; the banner 
of the Duke of Lancaster, of Sir John Chandos, 
and of the two marshalls, and the pennon of 
Saint George, and went altogether on the 
battalion of King Henry and cried with a high 
voice, Saint George Guyon. Then the Spaniards 
and their company were sore put aback, . . . the 
Prince shewed himself like a noble knight, and 
fought valiantly with his enemies. On the 
other side, King Henry acquitted himself right 
valiantly, and recovered and turned again his 
people that day three times; for after that the 
Earl of Anxell, and a three thousand horsemen 
with him, were departed from the field, the 
other began then greatly to be discomfited, 
and were ever ready to fly after their company, 
but then even King Henry was before them, - 
and said, ‘“‘ Fair Lords, what do you ; wherefore 
will ye thus forsake and betray me? Since ye 
have made me king, and set the crown on my 
head, and put the heritage of Castille into my 
hands, return and help to keep and defend me, 
and abide with me, for by the Grace of God, 
ere it be night all shall be ours.’ So that these 
words, or such like, encouraged his people in 
such wise, that it made them to abide longer in 
the field, for they durst not fly for shame, when 
they saw their king and their lord so valiantly 
fight, and speak so amiably: so that there died 
more than a thousand and fiye hundred persons, 
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that might well have saved themselves, and 
have taken the line to their advantage, if the 
love that they had to their lord and king had. 
not ‘been. : : 
When the battalion of the marshalls were 
passed through their enemies, and had discom- 
fited the greatest number of them, so that the 


re, 
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Sec | 


Spaniards could not sustain, nor defend any 
longer, but began to fly away in great fear, 
without any good array or order, toward the 
city of Navaretta, and so passed by the great 
river, so that for any words that King Henry 
could say, they would not return; and when 
the King saw the mischief and discomfiture 
of his people, and that he saw no recovery, then 
he called for his horse, and mounted thereon, 
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and put himself among them that fled, but he 
took not the way to Navaretta, for fear of 
enclosing, but then took another way, eschewing 
all perils, for he knew well that if he were taken 
he should die without mercy. Then the English- 
men and the Gascons leapt a horseback, and 
began to chase the Spaniards, who fled away 
sore discomfited to the great river: and at the 
enter of the bridge of Navaret, there was a 
hideous shedding of blood, and many a man 
slain and drowned, for divers leapt into the 
water, the which was deep and hideous; they 
thought they had as lief to be drowned as slain. 
And in this chase among other, there were two 
valiant knights of Spain, bearing on them the 
habit of religion: the one called the great 
_ prior of saint James, and the other the great 
master of Calatrave. They and their company, 
to save themselves, entered into Navaret, and 
they were so near chased at their back, by 
Knglishmen and Gascons, that they won the 
bridge, so that there was a great slaughter. 
And the Englishmen entered into the city after 
their enemies, who were entered into a strong 
house of stone ; howbeit, it was won by force, 
and the knights taken, and many of their men 
slain, and all the city was overrun and pillaged, 
the which was greatly to the Englishmen’s 
profit. Also they won King Henry’s lodging, 
wherein they found great riches of vessels, 
and jewels of gold and silver, for the king was 
come thither with great noblemen, so that 
when they were discomforted, they had no 
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leisure for to return thither again, to save that 
they had left there. So this was a hideous and 
terrible discomforture, and especially on the 
river side there was many a man slain, and it 
was said, as I heard after reported of some of 
them that were there present, that one might 
have seen the water that ran by Navaret to 
be of the colour of red, with the blood of men. 
and horse that were there slain. This battle 
was between Naver and Navaret, in Spain, the 
year of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, a thousand three hundred threescore 
and six, the third day of April, the which was 
on a Saturday. 


FROISSART. 
Chronicle translated by Lord Berners. 


1. Do you find this story hard or easy to understand ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Write out this story in your own words. 


3. Make a list of words or phrases contained in this 
passage which seem to you difficult or old-fashioned. 


THE CLOWN’S COURTSHIP. 


Quoth John to Joan: Wilt thou have me ; 
I prithee now, wilt ? and [ll marry thee, 
My cow, my calf, my house, my rents, 
And all my lands and tenements : 

Oh, say, my Joan, will not that do ? 

I cannot come every day to woo. 


I’ve corn and hay in the barn hard by, 

And three fat hogs pent up in the sty, 

I have a mare and she is coal black, 

I ride on her tail to save my back. 
Then, say, my Joan will not that do ? 
I cannot come every day to woo. 


I have a cheese upon the shelf, 

And I cannot eat it all myself ; 

I’ve three good marks that lie in a rag, 

In a nook of the chimney, instead of a bag. 
Then, say, my Joan will not that do ? 
I cannot come every day to woo. 


To marry I would have thy consent, 

But faith I never could compliment ; 

I can say nought but “ Hoy, gee ho! ” 

Words that belong to the cart and the plough. 
Then, say, my Joan, will not that do ? 
I cannot come every day to woo. 


ANONYMOUS. 


1. Write a little poem giving Joan’s reply to John. 
2. Why is John called a “‘ clown ” 2 
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LAMENT FOR PHILLIP SPARROW. 


When I remember again 
How my Phillip was slain, 
Never half the pain 

Was between you twain, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, 

As then befell to me: 

I wept and I wailed, 

The tears down hailed, 
But nothing it availed 

To call Phillip again, 
Whom Gib, our cat, hath slain. 


It had a velvet cap, 

And would sit upon my lap ; 

And seek after small worms, 

And sometimes white bread crumbs. 


Sometimes he would gasp 
When he saw a wasp, 
A fly or a gnat 
He would fly at that ; 
And prettily he would pant 
When he saw an ant. 
Lord! how he would pry 
After the butterfly ! 
Lord! how he would hop 
After the grasshop ! 
And when I said “‘ Phip, Phip ! ” 
Then he would leap and skip, 
And take me by the lip. 
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Alas, it will me sloe? 
- That Phillip is gone me fro’. 


I took my sampler once, — 

Of purpose for the nonce 

To sew, with stitches of 
silk, — 

_ My sparrow white as milk : 

That, by representation 

Of his image and fashion, 

To me it might import 

Some pleasure and comfort, 

For my solace and sport. 

But when I was sewing his 

beak, 

Methought my sparrow did 
speak, 

And open his pretty bill, 

- Saying “‘ Maid, ye are in will 

Again for me to kill; 

Ye prick me in the head.” 

With that my needle was 


red, | 
Methought of Phillip’s blood; 
Mine hair right upstood, 
And was in such a fray Gh, 
My speech was taken away. 
if oe down that there i Soe 
And said, ‘‘ Alas, alas! 
How cometh this to pass ?”’ 
My fingers dead. and cold 
Would not my sampler hold; 

1 Slay. 
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My needle and my thread 
I threw away for dread. 
The best now that I may, 
Is for his soul to pray. 


Vengeance I ask and cry, 

By way of exclamation, 

On all the whole nation 

Of cats, wild and tame— 

God send them sorrow and shame ! 
That cat specially 

That slew so cruelly 

My little pretty sparrow 

That I brought up at Carow. 

O cat of churlish kind, 

The fiend was in thy mind, 
When thou my bird untwined:; 

I would thou hadst been blind ! 
The leopardes savage, 

The lions in their rage, 

Might catch thee in their paws, 
And gnaw thee in their jaws ! 
The serpents of Libany 

Might sting thee venomously ! 
The dragons with their tongues 
Might poison thy liver and lungs ! 
The manticors! of the mountains 
Might feed them on thy brains ! 


Of Arcady the bears 
Might pluck away thine ears ! 


! Fabulous beast. 
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The wild wolf of Licaon 

Bite asunder thy back-bone! 
Of Etna the burning hill, 

That day and night burneth still, 
Set thy tail ablaze ; 

That all the world may gaze, 
And wonder upon thee, 

From ocean, the great sea, 
Unto the Isles of Orcady, 
From Tilbury Ferry 

To the plain of Salisbury. 

So traitorously my bird to kill, 
That never owed thee evil will! 
Was never bird in cage 

More gentle of courage, 

In doing his homage 

Unto his sovereign. 

Alas! I say again, 

Death hath parted us twain, 
The false cat hath thee slain. 
Farewell, Phillip, adieu ! 

Our Lord thy soul rescue ! 
Farewell without restore, 
Farewell for evermore ! 


JOHN SKELTON. 


1. Do you think this a pretty poem or just silly ? 

2. Have you read any other poems at all like this, about 
birds or other animals ? 

3. Which lines in the poem do you think the most 
remarkable for the thought or for the expression ? 

4. Imagine that your dog has killed your pet rabbit, 
and compose a lament similar to the one you have read. 


EUPHUES AND HIS ENGLAND. 


There is an isle lying in the Ocean Sea directly 
against that part of France which containeth 
Picardy and Normandy, called now England, 
heretofore named Britain. It hath Ireland 
upon the west side, on the north the main sea, 
on the east side the German Ocean. This island 
is in circuit 1,720 miles, in form like unto a 
triangle, being broadest in the south part and 
gathering narrower and narrower till it come 
to the farthest point of Caithness northward, 
where it is narrowest, and there endeth in 
manner of a promontory. 

To repeat the ancient manner of this island, 
or what sundry nations have inhabited there, 
to set down the giants which in bigness of 
bone have passed the common size and almost 
common credit, to rehearse what diversities of 
language have been used, into how many king- 
doms it hath been divided, what religions have 
been followed before the coming of Christ, 
altogether it would breed delight to your ears 
yet might it haply seem tedious; for that 
honey taken excessively cloyeth the stomach, 
though it be honey. But my mind is briefly 
to touch such things as at my being there I 
gathered by mine own study and enquiry, not 
meaning to write a chronicle but to set down in 
a word what I heard by conference. 

It hath in it twenty and six cities, of which 
the chiefest is named London ; a place both for 
the beauty of building, infinite riches, variety 

12 
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of all things, that excelleth all the cities in 
the world, insomuch that it may be called the 
storehouse and mart of all Europe. Close by 
this city runneth the famous river called the 
Thames, which from the head where it riseth, 
named Isis, unto the fall of Medway it is thought 
to be an hundred and fourscore miles. What 
can there be in any ; as 
place under the 
heavens that is not in 
this noble city either 
to be bought or 
borrowed ? 

It hath divers hos- 
pitals for the relieving 
of the poor, six score 
fair churches for 
divine service, a glori- 
ous Bourse, which 

they call the Royal 
Exchange, for the 
meeting of merchants 
of all countries where any traffic is to be had. 
And among all the strange and notable shows, 
methinketh there is none so notable as the 
bridge which crosseth the Thames ; which is in 
manner of a continual street well replenished 
with large and stately houses on both sides, and 
situate upon twenty arches whereof each one 
is made of excellent free-stone squared, every 
one of them being threescore feet in height, 
and fully twenty in distance one from another. 

To this place the whole realm hath his recourse, 
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whereby it seemeth so populous that one would 
scarce think so many people to be in the whole 
island as he shall see sometimes in London. 
This maketh gentlemen brave and merchants 
rich, citizens to purchase and sojourners to 
mortgage ; so that it is to be thought that the 
greatest wealth and substance of the whole 
realm is couched within the walls of London, 
where they that be rich keep it from those that 
be riotous, not detaining it from the lusty 
youths of England by rigour, but increasing it 
until young men shall savour of reason; 
wherein they show themselves treasurers for 
others, not hoarders for themselves. Yet 
although it be sure enough, would they had it ; 
in my opinion it were better to be in the 
gentleman’s purse than in the merchant’s 
hands. : ; ; : 
There are also in this island two famous 
Universities, the one Oxford, the other Cam- 
bridge ; both, for the profession of all sciences, 
for divinity, physic, law, and all kind of learning, 
excelling all the universities in Christendom. 
I was myself in either of them, and like them 
both so well that I mean not in the way of 
controversy to prefer any for the better in 
England, but both for the best in the world; 
saving this, that colleges in Oxford are much 
more stately for the building, and Cambridge 
much more sumptuous for the houses in the 
town. But the learning neither lieth in the 
free-stones of the one, nor the fine streets of 
the other ; for out of them both do daily proceed 
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men of great wisdom to rule in the common- 
wealth, of learning to instruct the common 
people, of all singular kind of professions to. 
do good to all. And let this suffice, not to 
inquire which of them is the superior but that 
neither of them have their equal, neither to 
ask which of them is the most ancient but 
whether any other be so famous. ; 
But to proceed in England. Their buildings 

are not very stately, unless it be the houses of 
noblemen and here and there the place of a 
gentleman, but much amended, as they report 
that have told me. For their munition they 
have not only great store, but also great cunning 
to use them and courage to practise them. 
Their armour is not unlike unto that which in 
other countries they use, as corselets, Almain- 
rivets, shirts of mail, jacks quilted and covered 
over with leather, fustian, or canvas, over thick 
plates of iron that are sewed in the same. The 
ordnance they have is great, and thereof great 
store. 

Their navy is divided as it were into three 
sorts, of which the one serveth for wars, the 
other for burden, the third for fishermen. And 
some vessels there be (I know not by experience 
and yet I believe by circumstance) that will 
sail nine hundred miles in a week, when I scarce 
think that a bird could fly four hundred. 

- Touching other commodities, they have four 
baths, the first called Saint Vincent’s, the second 
Holywell, the third Buxton; the fourth, as in 

old time they read, Cair Bledud, but now taking 
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his name of a town near adjoining it, is called 
Bath. 

_ Besides this, many wonders there are to be 
found in this island, which I will not repeat 
because I myself never saw them, and you have 
heard of greater. 

Concerning their diet, in waits of dishes 
and change of meat the nobility of England do 
exceed most, having all things that either may be 
bought for money or gotten for the season. 
Gentlemen and merchants feed very finely ; 
and a poor man it is that dineth with one dish, 
and yet so content with a little that having 
half dined they say, as it were a proverb, that 
they are as well satisfied as the Lord Mayor of 
London, whom they think to fare best, though 
he eat not most. In their meals there is great 
silence and gravity, using wine rather to ease 
the stomach than to load it; not like unto 
other nations, who never think they have 
dined till they be drunken. 

The attire they use is rather led by the imita- 
tion of others than their own invention; so 
that there is nothing in England more constant 
than the inconstancy of attire, now using the 
French fashion, now the Spanish, then the 
Morisco gowns, then one thing, then another. 
Insomuch that in drawing of an Englishman the 
painter setteth him down naked, having in one 
hand a pair of shears, in the other a piece of 
cloth ; who} having cut his collar after the French 
guise, is ready to make his sleeve after the 
Barbarian maiqner cee 
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Of savage beasts and vermin they have no 
great store, nor any that are noisome. ‘The 
cattle they keep for profit are oxen, horses, 
sheep, goats, and swine, and such like, whereof 
they have abundance. Wild-fowl and fish they 
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for pleasure or profit. They have more store 
of pasture than tillage, their meadows better 
than their cornfields; which maketh more 
graziers than cornmongers, yet sufficient store 
of both. 

They.excel for one thing, their dogs of all 
sorts, spaniels, hounds, mastiffs, and divers such ; 
the one they keep for hunting and hawking, 
the other for necessary uses about their houses, 
as to draw water, to watch thieves, etc. 

There is in that isle salt made and saffron. 
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There are great quarries of stone for building, 
sundry minerals of quicksilver, antimony, sul- 
phur, black lead, and orpiment red and yellow. 
Also there groweth the finest alum that is, 
vermilion, bitumen, chrysocolla, copperas, the 
mineral stone whereof petroleum is made; and 
that which is most strange, the mineral pearl, 
which as they are for greatness and colour 
most excellent, so are they digged out of the 
mainland in places far distant from the shore. 
Besides these, though not strange, yet necessary, 
they have coal-mines, saltpetre for ordnance, 
salt-soda for glass. They want no tin nor lead, 
there groweth iron, steel, and copper, and what 
not. So hath God blessed that country as it 
should seem not only to have sufficient to serve 
their own turns but also others’ necessities ; 
whereof there was an old saying, “ All 
countries stand in need of Britain, and Britain 
of none.”’ 

Their air is very wholesome and pleasant, 
their civility not inferior to those that deserve 
best, their wits very sharp and quick; although 
I have heard that the Italian and Frenchmen 
have accounted them but gross and dull-pated, 
which I think came not to pass by the proof 
they made of their wits but by the Englishman’s 
report. For this is strange (and yet how true 
it is there is none that ever travelled thither 
but can report) that it is always incident to an 
Englishman to think the worst of his own nation, 
either in learning, experience, common reason, 
or wit; preferring always a stranger rather for 
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the name than the wisdom. I for mine own 
part think that in all Europe there are not 
lawyers more learned, divines more profound, | 
physicians more expert than are in England. 
But that which most allureth a stranger is their 
courtesy, their civility, and good entertainment. 
I speak this by experience, that I found more 
courtesy in England, among those I never 
knew, in one year than | have done in Athens 
or Italy among those ever I ever loved in 
twenty. 


Joun Ly.y. 
Euphues and his England. 


1. How much of this description do you think true of 
England and Englishmen of to-day ? 

2. Describe London Bridge as it was in the sixteenth 
century as fully as you can. 

_ 3. Write down any words or phrases which specially 
interest you, either because they are new or difficult‘ or 
because they are pleasant and beautiful. 
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EDWARD HAYES’ ACCOUNT OF SIR 
HUMPHREY GILBERT’S VOYAGE TO 
THE CAPE OF FLORIDA. 1583. 


We began our voyage upon Tuesday the 
11 day of June, in the year of our Lord 15883, 
having in our fleet (at our departure from 
Cawset Bay) these ships, whose names and 
burthens, with the names of the captains and 
masters of them, I have also inserted, as follow- 
eth: 1. The Delight, alias the George, of burthen 
120 tons, was admiral; in which went the 
General, and William Winter, captain in her 
and part owner, and Richard Clarke, master. 
2. The bark Raleigh, set forth by Master Walter 
Raleigh, of the burthen of 200 tons, was then 
Vice-Admiral; in which went Master Butler, 
captain, and Robert Davis, of Bristol, master. 
8. The Golden Hind, of burthen 40 tons, was 
then Rear-Admiral; in which went Edward 
Hayes, captain and owner, and William Cox, 
of Limehouse, master. 4. The Swallow, of 
burthen 40 tons; in her was captain Maurice 
Browne. 5. The Squirrel, of burthen 10 tons ; 
in which went captain William Andrews, and 
one Cade, master. We were in number in all 
about 260 men; among whom we had of every 
faculty good choice, as shipwrights, masons, 
carpenters, smiths, and such like, requisite to 
such an action; also mineral men and refiners. 
Besides, for solace of our people, and allure- 
ment of the savages, we were provided of music 
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in good variety; not omitting the least toys, 
as morris-dancers, hobby-horses, and May-like 
conceits to delight the savage people, whom we 
intended to win by all fair means possible. 
And to that end we were indifferently furnished 
of all petty haberdashery wares to barter with 
those simple people. 

Jn this manner we set forward, departing 
(as hath been said) out of Cawset Bay the 
11 day of June, being Tuesday, the weather and 
wind fair and good all day; but a great storm 
of thunder and wind fell the same night. 
Thursday following, when we hailed one another 
in the evening, according to the order before 
specified, they signified unto us out of the 
Vice-Admiral, that both the captain, and very 
many of the men, were fallen sick. And about 
midnight the Vice-Admiral forsook us, not- 
withstanding we had the wind east, fair and 
good. But it was after credibly reported that 
they were infected with a contagious sickness, 
and arrived greatly distressed at Plymouth ; 
the reason I could never understand. Sure I 
am, no cost was spared by their owner, Master 
Raleigh, in setting them forth; therefore I 
leave it unto God. By this time we were in 
48 degrees of latitude, not a little grieved with 
the loss of the most puissant ship in our fleet ; 
after whose departure the Golden Hind succeeded 
in the place of Vice-Admiral, and removed her 
flag from the mizen into the foretop. From 
Saturday, the 15 of June, until the 28, which 
was upon a Friday, we never had a fair day 
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without fog or rain, and winds bad, much to 
the west-north-west, whereby we were driven 
southward unto 41 degrees scarce. 

About this time of the year the winds are 
commonly west towards the Newfoundland, 
keeping ordinarily within two points of west to 
the south or to the north; whereby the course 
thither falleth out to be long and tedious after 
June, which in March, April, and May, hath 
been performed out of England in 22 days 
and less. We had wind always so scant from 
west-north-west, and from west-south-west again, 
that our traverse was great, running south unto © 
41 degrees almost, and afterwards north into 
51 degrees. Also we were encumbered with 
much fog and mists in manner palpable, in 
which we could not keep so well together, but 
were discovered, losing the company of the 
Swallow and the Squirrel upon the 20 day of 
July, whom we met again at several places upon 
the Newfoundland coast the 3 of August, as 
shall be declared in place convenient. Saturday, 
the 27 July, we might descry, not far from us, 
as it were mountains of ice driven upon the sea, 
being then in 50 degrees, which were carried 
southward to the weather of us; whereby may 
be conjectured that some current doth set that 
way from the north. 

Before we come to Newfoundland, about 50 
leagues on this side, we pass the banks, which 
are high grounds rising within the sea and 
under water, yet deep enough and without 
danger, being commonly not less than 25 and 
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30 fathom water upon them; the same, as 
‘it were some vein of mountains within the sea, 
do run along and from the Newfoundland, 
beginning northward about 52 or 53 degrees . 
of latitude, and do extend into the south 
infinitely. The breadth of the bank is some- 
where more and somewhere less; but we found 
the same about ten leagues over, having sounded 
both on this side thereof, and the other toward 
Newfoundland, but found no ground with 
almost 200 fathom of line, both before and 
after we had passed the bank. The Portugals 
and French chiefly have a notable trade of 
fishing upon this bank, where are sometimes 
an hundred or more sails of ships, who com- 
monly begin the fishing in April, and have 
ended by July. That fish is large, always wet, 
having no land near to dry, and is called cod 
fish. During the time of fishing, a man shall 
know without sounding when he is upon the 
bank, by the incredible multitude of sea-fowl 
hovering over the same, to prey upon the offals 
and garbage of fish thrown out by fishermen, 
and floating upon the sea. 

Upon Tuesday, the 11 of June, we forsook 
the coast of England. So again on ‘Tuesday, 
the 30 of July, seven weeks after, we got sight 
of land, being immediately embayed in the 
Grand Bay, or some other great bay; the 
certainty whereof we could not judge, so great 
haze and fog did hang upon the coast, as neither 
we might discern the land well, nor take the 

sun’s height. But by our best computation 
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we were then in the 51 degree of latitude. 
Forsaking this bay and uncomfortable coast 
(nothing appearing unto us but hideous rocks 
and mountains, bare of trees, and void of any 
green herb) we followed the coast to the south, 
with weather fair and clear. We had sight of 
an island named Penguin, of a fowl there 
breeding in abundance almost incredible, which 
cannot fly, their wings not able to carry their 
body, being very large (not much less than a 
goose) and exceeding fat, which the Frenchmen 
used to take without difficulty upon that island, 
and to barrel them up with salt. But for linger- 
ing of time, we had made us there the like 
provision. 

Trending this coast, we came to the island 
called Baccalaos, being not past two leagues 
from the main; to the south thereof lieth Cape 
St. Francis, five leagues distant from Baccalaos, 
between which goeth in a great bay, by the 
vulgar sort called the Bay of Conception. Here 
we met with the Swallow again, whom we had 
lost in the fog, and all her men altered into 
other apparel; whereof it seemed their store 
was so amended, that for joy and congratulation 
of our meeting, they spared not to cast up into 
the air and overboard their caps and hats in 
good plenty. The captain, albeit himself was 
very honest and religious, yet was he not 
appointed of men to his humour and desert ; 
who for the most part were such as had been 
by us surprised upon the narrow seas of England, 
being pirates, and had taken at that mstant 
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eertain Frenchmen laden, one bark with wines, 
and another with salt. Both which we rescued, 
and took the man-of-war with all her men, 
which was the same ship now called the Swallow ; 
following still their kind so oft as, being separ- 
ated from the General, they found opportunity 
to rob and spoil. And because God’s justice 
did follow the same company, even to destruc- 
tion, and to the overthrow also of the captain 
(though not consenting to their misdemeanour) 
I will not conceal anything that maketh to the 
manifestation and approbation of His judge- 
ments, for examples of others ; persuaded that 
God more sharply took revenge upon them, 
and hath tolerated longer as great outrage in 
others, by how much these went under protection 
of His cause and religion, which was then 
pretended. 

Therefore upon further inquiry it was known 
how this company met with a bark returning 
home after the fishing with his freight; and 
because the men in the Swallow were very near 
scanted of victuals, and chiefly of apparel, 
doubtful withal where or when to find and meet 
with their Admiral, they besought the captain 
that they might go aboard this Newlander, 
only to borrow what might be spared, the rather 
because the same was bound homeward. Leave 
given, not without charge to deal favourably, 
they came aboard the fisherman, whom they 
rifled of tackle, sails, cables, victuals, and the 
men of their apparel; not sparing by torture, 
winding cords about their heads, to draw out 
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else what they thought good. This done with 
expedition, like men skilful in such mischief, 
as they took their cockboat to go aboard their 
own ship, it was overwhelmed in the sea, and 
certain of those men were drowned; the rest 
were preserved even by those silly souls whom 
they had before spoiled, who saved and delivered 
them aboard the Swallow. What became after- 
wards of the poor Newlanders, perhaps destitute 
of sails and furniture sufficient to carry them 
home, whither they had not less to run than 
700 leagues, God alone knoweth; who took 
vengeance not long after of the rest that escaped 
at this instant, to reveal the fact, and justify 
to the world God’s judgements inflicted upon 
them, as shall be declared in place convenient. 
Thus after we had met with the Swallow, we 
held on our course southward, until we came 
against the harbour called St. John, about five 
leagues from the former Cape of St. Francis, 
where, before the entrance into the harbour, we 
found also the frigate or Squirrel lying at 
anchor; whom the English merchants, that 
were and always be admirals by turns inter- 
changeably over the fleets of fishermen within 
the same harbour, would not permit to enter 
into the harbour. Glad of so happy meeting, 
both of the Swallow and frigate in one day, being 
Saturday, the third of August, we made ready 
our fights, and prepared to enter the harbour, 
any resistance to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there being within of all nations to the number 
of 36 sails. But first the General dispatched 
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a boat to give them knowledge of his coming for 
no ill intent, having commission from her 
Majesty for his voyage he had in hand; and ~ 
immediately we followed with a slack gale, and 
in the very entrance, which is but narrow, not 
above two butts’ length, the Admiral fell upon 
a rock on the larboard side by great oversight, 
in that the weather was fair, the rock much 
above water fast by the shore, where neither 
went any sea-gate. But we found such readi- 
ness in the English merchants to help us in that 
danger, that without delay there were brought 
a number of boats, which towed off the ship, 
and cleared her of danger. 

Having taken place convenient in the road, 
we let fall anchors, the captains and masters 
repairing aboard our Admiral; whither also 
came immediately the masters and owners of 
the fishing fleet of Englishmen, to understand 
the General’s intent and cause of our arrival 
there. They were all satisfied when the General 
had shewed his commission, and purpose to 
take possession of those lands on behalf of the 
crown of England, and the advancement of 
the Christian religion in those paganish regions, 
requiring but their lawful aid for repairing of 
his fleet, and supply of some necessaries, as 
far as conveniently might be afforded him, both 
out of that and other harbours adjoining. In 
lieu whereof he made offer to gratify them with 
any favour and privilege, which upon their 
better advice they should demand, the like 
being not to be obtained hereafter for greater 
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price. So, craving expedition of his demand, 
minding to proceed further south without long 
detention in those parts, he dismissed them, 
after promise given of their best endeavour to 
satisfy speedily his so reasonable request. The 
merchants with their masters departed, they 
caused forthwith to be discharged all the great 
ordnance of their fleet in token of our welcome. 


EDWARD HAYES. 
From Voyages of Drake and Gilbert. 


1. Explain—allurement of the savages; May-like con- 
ceits ; indifferently furnished. 

2. Make a list of all the seaman’s words in this piece; 
find out their meaning and write them down. 

3. Write an essay on Voyaging in Elizabethan Times, 
drawing your information from this piece. 

4. Give the names of all the famous Elizabethan sailors 
of whom you have heard. 


5. Make a drawing of one of their ships, but do not copy 
the one shown below. 


HYMN TO DIANA. 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
~ Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close ; 
Bless us then into wishéd sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal shining 
quiver ; ? 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short 
soever : 
Thou that mak’st a day of 
night— 
Goddess excellently bright. 


BEN JONSON. 


1. Learn this poem by heart, and say it aloud to yourself 
when no one else is listening. 

2. Never mind if you do not understand all the words 
now—you can find out what they all mean presently— 
but get the sound of the poem with your ears and into 
your mind. 

3. From reading the poem, who do you think Diana is ? 

4. The poet uses many images or pictures in this piece : 
count them, and write down those you like best 
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ALIENA, GANYMEDE, AND THE 
SHEPHERD. 


At this Rosalind began to comfort her and, 
after she had wept a few kind tears in the bosom 
of her Alinda, she gave her hearty thanks, and 
they sat them down to consult how they should 
travel. Alinda grieved at nothing but that they 
might have no man in their company; saying, 
it would be their greatest prejudice in that two 
women went wandering without either guide 
or attendant. ‘ Tush,” quoth Rosalind, “ art 
thou a woman, and hast not a sudden shift to 
prevent a misfortune? I, thou seest, am of a 
tall stature, and would very well become the 
person and apparel of a page; thou shalt be 
my mistress, and I will play the man so properly, 
that, trust me, in what company soever I come 
I will not be discovered. I will buy me a suit, 
and have my rapier very handsomely at my 
side, and if any knave offer wrong, your page 
will show him the point of his weapon.” At 
this Alinda smiled, and upon this they agreed, 
and presently gathered up all their jewels, 
which they trussed up in a casket, and Rosalind 
in all haste provided her of robes, Alinda being 
called Aliena, and Rosalind Ganymede. They 
travelled along the vineyards, and by many 
by-ways; at last they got to the forest side, © 
where they travelled by the space of two or 
three days without seeing any creature, being 
often in danger of wild beasts, and pained with 
many passionate sorrows. Now the black ox 
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began to tread on their feet, and Alinda thought 
of her wonted royalty ; but when she cast her 
eyes on her Rosalind, she thought every danger | 
a step to honour. Passing thus on along, about 
midday they came to a fountain, compassed 
with a grove of cypress trees, so cunningly 
and curiously planted, as if some goddess had 
entreated Nature in that place to make her an 
arbour. By this fountain sat Aliena and her 
Ganymede, and forth they pulled such victuals 
as they had, and fed as merely as if they had 
been in Paris with all the King’s delicates ; 
Aliena only grieving that they could not so 
much as meet with a shepherd to discourse 
them the way to some place where they might 
make their abode. At last Ganymede cast- 
ing up his eyes espied where in a tree was 
engraven certain verses; which as soon as he 
espied he cried out, “Be of good cheer, 
mistress, I spy the figures of men; for here 
in these trees be engraven certain verses of 
shepherds, or some other swains that inhabit 
hereabout.”’ 1 ee ! 
They rose up, and marched forwards till 
towards the even: and then coming into a fair 
valley (compassed with mountains, whereon 
grew many pleasant shrubs) they might descry 
where two flocks of sheep did feed. ‘Then, 
looking about, they might perceive where an 
old shepherd sat, and with him a young swain, 
under a covert most pleasantly situated. ‘The 
ground where they sat was diapered with Flora’s 
riches, as if she meant to wrap Tellus in the 
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glory of her vestments: round about in the 
form of an amphitheatre were most curiously 
planted pine trees, interseamed with lemons 
and citrons, which with the thickness of their 
boughs so shadowed the place, that Phoebus 
could not prey into the secret of that arbour. 
Fast by, to make the place more gorgeous, was 
there a fount so crystalline and clear, that it 
seemed Diana with her Dryades and Hama- 
dryades had that spring, as the secret of all 
their bathings. In this glorious arbour sat 
these two shepherds, seeing their sheep feed, 
playing on their pipes many pleasant tunes, 
and from music and melody falling into much 
amorous chat: drawing more nigh we might 
descry the countenance of the one to be full of 
sorrow, his face to be the very portraiture of dis- 
content, and his eyes full of woes, that living he 
seemed to die.... Aliena stepped with Gany- 
mede from behind the thicket ; at whose sudden 
sight the shepherds arose, and Aliena saluted 
them thus: “Shepherds, all hail (for such we 
deem you by your flocks). Although not by 
love, yet by fortune, I am a distressed gentle- 
woman, as sorrowful as you are passionate, 
and so full of woes as you of perplexed thoughts : 
wandering this way in a forest unknown, only 
I and my page, wearied with travel, would fain 
have some place of rest. May you appoint us 
any place of quiet harbour (be it never so 
mean) I shall be thankful to you, contented in 
myself, and grateful to whosoever shall be 
mine host.”’ Corydon hearing the gentlewoman 
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speak so courteously returned her mildly and 
reverently this answer— 

‘Fair mistress, we return you as hearty a 
welcome as you gave us a courteous salute. A 
shepherd I am, and this a lover, as watchful to 
please his wench as to feed his sheep: full of 
fancies, and therefore, say I, full of follies. 
Exhort him I may, but persuade him I cannot ; 
for love admits neither of counsel nor reason. 
But leaving him to his passions, if you be 
distressed, I am sorrowful such a fair creature 
is crossed with calamity: pray for you I may, 
but relieve you I cannot: marry! if you want 
lodging, if you vouch to shroud yourselves in a 
shepherd’s cottage, my house for this night 
_ shall be your harbour.” Aliena thanked Cory- 
don greatly, and presently sat her down and 
Ganymede by her. Corydon looked earnestly 
upon her, and with a curious survey viewing 
all her perfections, applauded (in his thoughts) 
her excellence and, pitying her distress, as 
desirous to hear the cause of her misfortunes, 
began to question her thus— 

“Tf I should not, fair damoiselle, occasion 
offence, or renew your griefs by rubbing the 
scar, | would fain crave so much favour, as to 
know the cause of your misfortunes: and why, 
and whither, you wander with your page in so 
dangerous forest ?”’ Aliena, that was as courte- 
ous as she was fair, made this reply: “ Shepherd, 
a friendly demand ought never to be offensive, 
and questions of courtesy carry privileged 
pardons in. their foreheads. Know, therefore, 
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to discover my fortunes were to renew my 
sorrows, and I should by discoursing my mishaps 
but rake fire out of the cinders. Therefore let 
this suffice, gentle shepherd: my distress is’ 
as great as my travel is dangerous, and I wander 
‘in this forest to light on some cottage where I 
and my page may dwell: for I mean to buy 
some farm and a flock of sheep, and so become 
a shepherdess, meaning to live low, and content 
me with country life: for I have heard the 
swains say, that they drank without suspicion, 
and slept without care.” “ Marry, mistress,” 
quoth Corydon, “‘if you mean so, you come in 
good time, for my landlord intends to sell both 
the farm I till and the flock I keep, and cheap 
you may have them for ready money: and for 
a shepherd's life, oh, mistress, did you but live — 
awhile in their content, you would say the 
Court were rather a place of sorrow than of 
solace. Here, mistress, shall not fortune thwart 
you, but in mean misfortunes, as the loss of a 
few sheep, which, as it breeds no beggary, so 
it can be no extreme prejudice: the next year 
may mend all with a fresh increase. Envy 
stirs not us, we covet not to climb, our desires 
mount not above our degrees, nor our thoughts 
above our fortunes. Care cannot harbour in 
our cottages, nor do our homely couches 
know broken slumbers: as we exceed not in 
diet, so we have enough to satisfy: and, 
mistress, [ have so much Latin, Satis est quod 
sufficit.”’ 

“ By my truth, Shepherd,” Epc Anns, 
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“thou makest me in love with your country 
life, and therefore send for thy landlord, and I 
will buy thy farm and thy flocks, and thou 
shalt still under me be overseer of them both : 
only for pleasure sake, I and my page will 
serve you, lead the flocks to the field and fold 
them: thus will I live quiet, unknown, and 
contented.” This news so gladdened the heart 
of Corydon, that he should not be put out of 
his farm, that, putting off his shepherd’s bonnet, 
he did her all the reverence that he might. 
But all this while sat Montanus in a muse, 
thinking of the cruelty of his Phoebe, whom 
he wooed long, but was in no hope to win. 
Ganymede demanded of Corydon why the young 
shepherd looked so sorrowful. “Oh, sir,” 
quoth he, ‘“‘ the boy is in love.”... Thus they 
chatted: the sun being ready to set, and they 
not having folded their sheep, Corydon requested 
she would sit there with her page till Montanus 
and he lodged their sheep for that night. “ You 
shall go,’ quoth Aliena, “ but first I will entreat 
Montanus to sing some amorous sonnet that 
he made when he hath been deeply passionate.”’ 
“That I will,” quoth Montanus, and with that 
he began this— 


Phoebe sat, 
Sweet she sat, 
Sweet sat Phoebe when I saw her ; 
White her brow, 
Coy her eyes: 
Brow and eye how much you please me. 
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Words I spent, 
Sighs I sent— 
Sighs and words could never draw her. 
O my love, | 
Thou art lost, 
Since no sight could ever ease thee. 


Phoebe sat, 
By a fount, 
Sitting by a fount I spied her : 
Sweet her touch, 
Rare her voice : 
Touch and voice what may distain you ? 
As she sang, 
I did sigh, 
And by sighs whilst that I tried her, 
Oh mine eyes, 
You did lose 
Her first sight whose want did pain you. 


Phoebe’s flocks, 
White as wool, 

Yet were Phoebe’ s locks more whiten ‘ 
Phoebe’s eyes 
Dovelike mild, 

Dovelike eyes, both mild and cruel. 
Montan swears, 
In your lamps 

He will die for to delight her. 
Phoebe yield, 
Or I die: 

Shall true hearts be fancy’s fuel ? 
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Montanus had no sooner ended his sonnet, 
but Corydon with a low curtesy rose up and 
went with his fellow, and shut their sheep in 
the folds; and, after returning to Aliena and 
Ganymede, conducted them home weary to his 
poor cottage.... Aliena and Ganymede, glad 
of so contented a shelter, made merry with the 
poor swain; and though they had but country 
fare and coarse lodging, yet their welcome was 
so great, and their cares so little, that they 
counted their diet delicate, and slept as soundly 
as if they had been in the Court of Torismond. 
The next morning they lay long in bed, as 
wearied with the toil of unaccustomed travel ; 
but as soon as they got up, Aliena resolved 
there to set up her rest, and by the help of 
Corydon swapped a bargain with his landlord, 
and so became mistress of the farm and the. 
flock; herself putting on the attire of a shep- 
herdess, and Ganymede of a young swain; every 
day leading forth her flocks with such delight, 
that she held her exile happy, and thought no 
content to the bliss of a country cottage. 


THomas LODGE. 
From Rosalind. 


1. Explain—Their greatest prejudice ; the black ox 
began to tread on their feet ; diapered with Flora’s riches ; 
place of quiet harbour. 

2. Did you notice any words in this piece spelled in a 
different way from that which we use now? Write them 
down, and put our spelling against them. 

3. Why did Aliena like country life Do you agree with 
her view ? 
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Act I. Scene III. 


Enter Duke FREDERICK and LorpDs. 


Duke 


Frederick. 


Be salind. 
Duke F. 


Rosalind. 


Duke F. 


Mistress, dispatch you with your 
safest haste, 

And get you from our court. 

Me, uncle ? 

You, cousin : 

Within these ten days if that thou 
be’st found 

So near our public court as twenty 
miles, 

Thou diest for it. 

I do beseech your grace, 

Let me the knowledge of my fault 
bear with me: 

If with myself I hold intelligence, 

Or have acquaintance with mine 
own desires ; | 

If that I do not dream, or be not 
frantic, 

As I do trust I am not—then, 
dear uncle, 

Never so much as in a thought 
unborn 

Did I offend your highness. 

Thus do all traitors: 

If their purgation did consist in 
words, 

They are as innocent as grace itself : 

Let it suffice thee, that I trust 
thee not. 
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Rosalind. 


Duke F. 


Rosalind. 


Celia. 
Duke F. 


Celia. 
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Yet your mistrust cannot make 
me a traitor: 

Tell me whereon the likelihood 
depends. 

Thou art thy father’s daughter ; 
there’s enough. 

So was I when your highness took 
his dukedom ; 

So was I when your highness 
banish’d him : 

Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 

Or, if we did derive it from our 
friends, 

What’s that to me? my father 
was no traitor: 

Then, good my liege, mistake me 
not so much 

To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Ay, Celia; we stay’d her for your 
sake, 

Else had she with her father 
ranged along. 

I did not then entreat to have her 
stay ; 

It was your pleasure and your 
own remorse : 

I was too young that time to 
value her ; 

But now I know her: if she be a 
traitor, 

Why, so am I; we still have 
slept together, 
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Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, 
eat together ; 
And wheresoe’er we went, like 
Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and in- 
separable. 
Duke F. ~— She is too subtle for thee; and 
her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity 
her. 
Thou art a fool: she robs thee of 
thy name ; 
And thou wilt show more bright 
and seem more virtuous 
When she is gone. Then open not 
thy lips : 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have pass’d upon her ; 
she is banish’d. 
Celia. Pronounce that sentence then on 
me, my liege: 
I cannot live out of her company. 
Duke fF. You are a fool. You, niece, pro- 
vide yourself. 
If you outstay the time, upon 
mine honour, 
And in the greatness of my word, 
you die. 


Exeunt DUKE FREDERICK and Lords. 


Celia. O my poor Rosalind! whither 
wilt thou go? 
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Rosalind. 


Celia. 


Rosalind. 


Celia. 


Rosalind. 


Celia. 
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Wilt thou change fathers? I will 
give thee mine. 

I charge thee, be not thou more 
grieved than I am. 

I have more cause. 

Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Prithee, be cheerful : know’st thou 
not, the duke 

Hath banish’d me, his daughter ? 

That he hath not. - 

No, hath not? Rosalind lacks 
then the love 

Which teacheth thee that thou 
and I am one: 

Shall we be sunder’d ? shall we 
part, sweet girl ? 

No: let my father seek another 
heir. 

Therefore devise with me how we 
may fly, 

Whither to go, and what to bear 
with us: 

And do not seek to take your 
charge upon you, 

To bear your griefs yourself and 
leave me out ; 

For, by this heaven, now at our 
sorrows pale, 

Say what thou cans’t, Pll go along 
with thee. 

Why, whither shall we go? 

To seek my uncle in the forest of 
Arden. 


Rosalind. 


Celia. 


Rosalind. 


Celia. 


Rosalind. 
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Alas, what danger will it be to us, 

Maids as we are, to travel forth 
so far! : 

[ll put myself in poor and mean 
attire, | 

And with a kind of umber smirch 
my face ; 

The like do you: so shall we pass 
along, 

And never stir assailants. 

Were it not better, 

Because that I am more than 
common tall, 

That I did suit me all points like 
aman? 

A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand; and— 
in my heart 

Lie there what hidden woman’s 
fear there will— 

We'll have a swashing and a 
martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards 
have ) 

That do outface it with their 
semblances. 

What shall I call thee when thou 
art a man ? 

Pll have no worse name than 
Jove’s own page ; 

And therefore look you call me 
Ganymede. 

But what will you be call’d ? 
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Celra. Something that hath a reference 
to my state ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 
Rosalind. But, cousin, what if we assay’d 
to steal 
The clownish fool out of your 
father’s court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to 
our travel ? 


Celia. He'll go along o’er the wide world 
with me; 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let’s 
away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth 
together ; 


Devise the fittest time and safest 


way 
To hide us from pursuit that will 


be made 
After my flight. Now go we in 
content 
To liberty, and not to banishment. 


Exeunt. 


Act II. Scene IV. 
THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


Enter RosaLinD in boy’s clothes, CELIA dressed 
like a shepherdess, and Touchstone. 


Rosalind. O Jupiter, how weary are my 
spirits ! 


T'ouchstone. 


Rosalind. 


Celia. 


T'ouchstone. 


Rosalind. 
T'ouchstone. 


Rosalind. 
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I care not for my spirits, if my 
legs were not weary. 
I could find in my heart to dis-. 
grace my man’s apparel, and to 
cry like a woman; but I must 
comfort the weaker vessel, as 
doublet and hose ought to show 
itself courageous to petticoat: 
therefore, courage, good Aliena. 
I pray you, bear with me; I 
cannot go no further. 
For my part, I had rather bear 
with you than bear you: yet 
I should bear no cross, if I did 
bear you; for I think you have 
no money in your purse. 
Weill, this is the forest of Arden. 
Ay, now am [in Arden; the more 
fool I; when I was at home, I 
was in a better place: but 
travellers must be content. 
Ay, be so, good Touchstone. Look 
you, who comes here ; 
A young man and an old in 
solemn talk. 


Enter CorRIn and SILVIUS. 


Corin. 
Silvius. 


Corin. 


That is the way to make her 
scorn you still. 

O Corin, that thou knew’st how 
I do love her! 

I partly guess; for I have loved 
ere now. 
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Silvius. 


Corin. 


Silvius. 
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No, Corin, being old, thou canst 
not guess, 

Though in thy youth thou wast 
as true a lover 

As ever sigh’d upon a midnight 
pillow ; 

But if thy love were ever like to 
mine,— 

As sure I think did never man 
love so— 

How many actions most ridiculous 

Hast thou been drawn to by thy 


fantasy ? 

Into a thousand that I have 
forgotten. 

QO, thou didst then ne’er love so 
heartily : 


If thou remember’st not the 
slightest folly 

That even love did make thee run 
into, 

Thou hast not loved: 

Or if thou hast not sat as I do now, 

Wearying thy hearer in thy mis- 
tress’ praise, 

Thou hast not loved: 

Or if thou hast not broke from 
company 

Abruptly, as my passion now 
makes me, 

Thou hast not loved. O Phebe, 
Phebe, Phebe! 

Exit. 


Rosalind. 


Touchstone. 


Rosalind. 


Touchstone. 


Rosalind. 


Touchstone. 


Celia. 
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Alas, poor shepherd! searching 
of thy wound, I have by hard 
adventure found mine own. 

And I mine. I remember, when — 
I was in love I broke my sword 

- upon a stone, and bid him take 
that for coming a-night to Jane 
Smile; and I remember the 
kissing of her batlet, and the 
cows dugs that her pretty 
chopped hands had milked ; and 
I remember the wooing of a 
peascod instead of her, from 
whom [I took two cods, and, 
giving her them again, said with 
weeping tears, “* Wear these for 
my sake.” We that are true 
lovers run into strange capers ; 
but as all is mortal in nature, 
so is all nature in love mortal 
in folly. 

Thou speakest wiser than thou 
art ware of. | 
Nay, I shall ne’er be ware of 
mine own wit till I break my 

shins against it. — 

Jove, Jove! this shepherd’s 
passion 

Is much upon my fashion. 

And mine; but it grows some- 
thing stale with me. | 

I pray you, one of you question 
yond man, 
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Touchstone. 


Rosalind. 


Corin. 


Touchstone. 


Corin. 
Rosalind. 


Corin. 


Rosalind. 


Corin. 
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If he for gold will give us any 
food : 

I faint almost to death. 

Holla, you clown ! 

Peace, fool: he’s not thy kins- 
man. 

Who calls ? 

Your betters, sir. 

Else are they very wretched. 

Peace, I say. Good even to you, 
friend. 

And to you, gentle sir, and to 
you all. 

I prithee, shepherd, if that love 
or gold 

Can in this desert place buy 
entertainment, 

Bring us where we may rest 
ourselves and feed: 

Here’s a young maid with travel 
much oppress’d, 

And faints for succour. 

Fair sir, I pity her, 

And wish, for her sake more than 
for mine own, 

My fortunes were more able to 
relieve her ; 

But [I am shepherd to another 
man, 

And do not shear the fleeces that 
I graze: 

My master is of churlish disposi- 
tion, 


Rosalind. 


Corin. 


Rosalind. 


Celia. 


Corin. — 
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And little recks to find the way 
to heaven 

By doing deeds of hospitality : 

Besides, his cote, his flocks and 
bounds of feed 

Are now on sale, and at our 
sheepcote now, 

By reason of his absence, there is 
nothing 

That you will feed on; but what 
is, come see, 

And in my voice most welcome 
shall you be. 

What is he that shall buy his — 
flock and pasture ? 

That young swain that you saw 
here but erewhile, 

That little cares for buying any- 
thing. 


I pray thee, if it stand with 


honesty, 

Buy thou the cottage, pasture, 
and the flock, , 

And thou shalt have to pay for 
it of us. 

And we will mend thy wages. I 
like this place, 

And willingly could waste my 
time in it. 

Assuredly the thing is to be 
sold : | 
Go with me: if you like, upon 

report, 
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The soil, the profit and this kind 
of life, 

I will your very faithful feeder be, 

And buy it with your gold right 
suddenly. 


EHxeunt. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
From As You Like It. 


1. Say what you think about the characters of Rosalind 
and Celia ; and quote lines to show how you have formed 
your opinion. 

2. Does Touchstone amuse you? Is there sense in 
his jests ? Can you have a good jest without sense ? 

3. Compare these scenes with those depicted by Lodge 
in the preceding extract. 


4. Make a list of words or phrases which you do not 
understand or find difficult, and try to discover what they 
mean. 


INTEGER VITAE. 


The man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds 
Or thought of vanity ; 


The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent ; 


That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence : 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 

His wisdom heavenly things ; 


- Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 


THOMAS CAMPION. 


Why do you think the poet chose two Latin words 
for his title? What do they mean ? 
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THE ROSE. 


A Rose as fair as ever saw the North 
Grew in a little garden all alone; 

A sweeter flower did Nature ne’er put forth, 

Nor fairer garden yet was never 
known : 

The maidens danced about it ~ 
morn and noon, 

And learnéd bards of it their 
ditties made ; 

The nimble fairies by the pale- 
faced moon 

Water’d the root and kiss’d her 
pretty shade: 

But well-a-day !—the gardener 
careless grew, 

The maids and fairies both were - 
kept away, 

And in a drought the caterpillars threw 

Themselves upon the bud and every spray. 
God shield the stock! If heaven send no 

supplies 

The fairest blossom of the garden dies. 


WILLIAM BROWNE. 


1. What name is given to poems written in this form ? 


2. Can you find some other poems written in the same 
form ? 


3. Make a plan showing how the rhymes go. 
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TO PHILLIS. 


Live, live with me, and thou shalt see 
The pleasures I'll prepare for thee : 
What sweets the country can afford 
Shall bless thy bed, and bless thy board. 
The soft sweet moss shall be thy bed, 
With crawling woodbine over-spread : 
_ By which the silver-shedding streams 

‘Shall gently melt thee into dreams. 
Thy clothing next, shall be a gown 
Made of the fleeces’ purest down. 
The tongues of kids shall be thy meat ; 
Their milk thy drink ; and thou shalt eat 
The paste of filberts for thy bread 
With cream of cowslips butteréd : 
Thy feasting-table shall be hills 
With daisies spread, and daftfadils ; 
Where thou shalt sit, and Red-breast by, 
For meat, shall give thee melody. 
Ill give thee chains and carcanets 
Of primroses and violets. 
A bag and bottle thou shalt have, 
That richly wrought, and this as brave ; 
So that as either shall express 
The wearer’s no mean shepherdess. 
At shearing-time and yearly wakes, 
When Themilis his pastime makes, 
There shalt thou be; and be the wit, 
Nay more, the feast, and grace of it. 
On holydays, when virgins meet 
To dance the heys with nimble feet, 
- Thou shalt come forth, and then appear 
The Queen of Roses for that year. 
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And having danced (’bove all the best) 
Carry the garland from the rest : 

In wicker baskets maids shall bring 
To thee, my dearest shepherdling, 


The blushing apple, bashful pear, 
And shame-faced plum, all simp’ring there. 
Walk in the groves, and thou shalt find 
The name of Phillis in the rind 

Of every straight and smooth-skin tree ; 
With kissing that, Pll twice kiss thee. 
To thee a sheep-hook I will send 
Be-prank’d with ribbands, to this end— 
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This, this alluring hook might be 

Less for to catch a sheep than me. 

Thou shalt have possets, wassails fine, 

Not made of ale, but spiced wine ; 

To make thy maids and self free mirth, 
All sitting near the glitt’ring hearth. 
Thou shalt have ribbands, roses, rings, 

_ Gloves, garters, stockings, shoes, and strings 
- Of winning colours, that shall move 

Others to lust, but me to love. 

—These, nay, and more, thine own shall be 
Jf thou wilt love, and live with me. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 


1. As you read this passage certain memories will no 
doubt pass through your mind. Describe any incidents in 
your own life of which the poet’s lines remind you. 


2. From reading the foregoing poem, in what surround- 
ings would you imagine Herrick delighted to find himself ? 


3. Explain the lines— 


«© A bag and bottle shalt thou have, 
That richly wrought, and this as brave.” 


4. Make sure of the meaning of any words which are 
strange to you and then learn this piece by heart. 
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JOHN EVELYN RIDES FROM 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS TO LONDON. 


About 4 in the afternoone being at bowles 
on the Greene, we discover’d a vessell, which 
prov'd to be that in which my wife was, and 
which got into the harbour about 8 that even- 
ing to my no small joy. They had ben three 
days at sea, and escaped the Dutch fleete, 
thro’ which they pass’d, taken for fishers, 
which was great good fortune, there being 17 
bailes of furniture and other rich plunder, 
which I blesse God came all safe to land, to- 
gether with my wife, and my Lady Browne her 
mother, who accompanied her. My wife being 
discompos’d by having been so long at sea, 
we set not forth towards home till the 14th, 
when hearing the small-pox was very rife in 
and about London, and Lady Browne having 
a desire to drink Tunbridge waters, I carried 
them thither and staied in a very sweete place, 
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private and refreshing, and tooke the waters 
myself to the 23d, when I went to prepare for 
their reception, leaving them for the present 
in their little cottage by the Wells. The weather 
being hot, and having sent my man on before, 
I rod negligently under favour of the shade, 
till within three miles of Bromley, at a place 
call’d the Procession Oake, two cut-throates 
started out, and striking with long staves at 
the horse and taking hold of the reines threw 
me downe, took my sword, and haled me into 
a deepe thickett some quarter of a mile from 
the highway, where they might securely rob 
me, as they soone did. What they got of money 
was not considerable, but they took two rings, 
the one an emerald with diamonds, the other 
an onyx, and a pair of bouckles set with rubies 
and diamonds, which were of value, and after 
all bound my hands behind me, and my feete, 
having before pull’d off my bootes; they then 
set me up against an oake, with most bloudy 
threats to cutt my throat if I offer’d to crie 
out or make any noise, for they should be with- 
in hearing, I not being the person they looked 
for. Itold them if they had not basely surpriz’d 
me they should not have had so easy a prize, 
and that it would teach me never to ride neere 
an hedge, since had I ben in the mid-way they 
durst not have adventur’d on me; at which 
they cock’d their pistols, and told me they had 
long guns too, and were 14 companions. I 
bego’d for my onyx, and told them it being 
engraven with my armes would betray them, 
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but nothing prevail’d. My horse’s bridle they 
slipt, and searched the saddle, which they 
pull’d off, but let the horse graze, and then 
turning againe bridl’d him and tied him to a 
tree, yet'so as he might graze, and thus left me 
bound. My horse was perhaps not taken 
because he was mark’d and cropt on both eares, 
and well known on that roade. Left in this 
manner grievously was I tormented with flies, 
ants, and the sunn, nor was my anxiety little 
how I should get loose in that solitary place, 
where I could neither heare or see any creature 
but my poore horse and a few sheepe stragling 
in the copse. After neere 2 houres attempting 
I got my hands to turn palm to palm, having 
been tied back to back, and then it was long 
before I could slip the cord over my wrists to 
my thumb, which at last I did, and then soone 
unbound my feete, and saddling my horse and 
roaming awhile about I at last perceiv’d dust 
to rise, and soon after heard the rattling of a 
cart, towards which I made, and by the help 
of two country men I got back into the high way. 
I rode to Coll. Blount’s, a greate justiciare of 
the times, who sent out hue and cry immediately. 
The next morning, sore as my wrists and armes 
were, | went to London and got 500 tickets 
printed and dispers’d by an officer of Gold- 
smiths Hall, and within 2 daies had tidings of 
all [ had lost except my sword which had a 
silver hilt, and some trifle. The rogues had 
pawn'd one of my rings for a trifle to a gold- 
smith’s servant before the tickets had came 
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to the shop, by which meanes they scap’d ; 
the other ring was bought by a victualler, who 
brought it to a goldsmith, but he having seen: 
the ticket seiz’d the man. I afterwards dis- 
charg’d him on his protestation of innocence. 
Thus did God deliver me from these villains, 
and not onely so, but restor’d what they tooke, 
as twice before he had graciously don, both at 
sea and land ; I meane when I had been rob’d 
by pyrates, and was in danger of a considerable 
losse at Amsterdam; for which, and many, 
many signal preservations, I am extreamely 
oblig’d to give thanks to God my Saviour. 


DR. WILKINS OF WADHAM. 


We all din’d at that most obliging and 
universally-curious Dr. Wilkins’s, at Wadham 
College. He was the first 
who shew’d me the trans- 
parent apiaries, which he 
had built like castles and 
palaces, and so order’d | 
them one upon another { 
as to take the hony with- 
out destroying the bees. 
These were adorn’d with 
a variety of dials, little 
statues, vanes, &c., and 
he was so aboundantly civil, as finding me 
pleas’d with them, to present me with one of 
the hives which he had empty, and which I 
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afterwards had in my garden at Sayes Court, 
where it continu’d many years, and which his 
Majestie came on purpose to see and contem- 
plate with much satisfaction. He had also 
contriv’d an hollow statue which gave a voice 
and utter’d words, by a long conceal’d pipe 
that went to its mouth, whilst one speaks 
through it at a good distance. He had above 
in his lodgings and gallery variety of shadows, 
dyals, perspectives, and many other artificial, 
mathematical, and magical curiosities, a way- 
wiser, a thermometer, a monstrous magnet, 
conic and other sections, a ballance on a demi- 
circle, most of them of his owne and that 
prodigious young scholar Mr. Chr. Wren, who 
presented me with a piece of white marble, 
which he had stain’d with a lively red very 
deepe, as beautiful as if it had ben natural. 


JOHN EVELYN. 
Diary. 


1. Write an account of Evelyn’s adventures on his ride 
from Tunbridge Wells to London. 


2. What sort of man do you think he was, judging by 
this piece? 


er ee 


1. Explain — ‘“universally-curious”; “‘ transparent 
apiaries ”’; ‘‘ abundantly civil.” 
2. What was a way-wiser ? 


3. What do you know of Christopher Wren? Why 
was he called a “‘ prodigious young scholar ”’ ? 


THE DIVIDING OF THE MONEY. 


I saw a brother of the angle sit under that. 
honeysuckle hedge, one that will prove worth 
your acquaintance; I sat down by him, and 
presently we met with an accidental piece of 
merriment, which I will relate to you; for it 
rains still. 

On the other side of this very hedge sat a 
gang of gipsies, and near to them sat a gang of 
beggars. The gipsies were then to divide all 
the money that had been got that week, either 
by stealing line or poultry, or by fortune-telling, 
or legerdemain, or indeed by any other sleights 
and secrets belonging to their mysterious gov- 
ernment. And the sum that was got that week 
proved to be but twenty and some odd shillings. 
The odd money was agreed to be distributed 
amongst the poor of their own corporation ; 
and for the remaining twenty shillings, that 
was to be divided unto four gentlemen gipsies, 
according to their several degrees in their 
commonwealth. 

And the first or chiefest gipsy was, by con- 
sent, to have a third part of the 20s., which all 
men know is 6s. 8d. 

The second was to have a fourth part of the 
20s., which all men know to be 5s. 

The third was to have a fifth part of the 20s., 
which all men know to be 4s. 

The fourth and last gipsy was to have a 
sixth part of the 20s., which all men know to 
be 3s. 4d. 


“A 
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As, for example— 

3 times 6s. 8d. is 20s. 
ATIC: Siaisedy 6 2 Bs: 20s. 
And 8048 4p. ,,.. 4s, 20s. 
And'sois” 6. ., -: 38, ddeeeeOs:. 

And yet he that divided the money was so 
very a gipsy, that though he gave to every one 
these said sums, yet he kept Is. of it for 
himself. 

As, for example— 


Go HL OG & 
hOoOas 


—_—_—_ 


make but 19 O 


ee ee 


But now you shall know, that when the four 
gipsies saw that he had got 1s. by dividing the 
money, though not one of them knew any reason 
to demand more, yet, like lords and courtiers, 
every gipsy envied him that was the gainer, 
and wrangled with him, and every one said 
the remaining shilling belonged to him; and 
so they fell to so high a contest about it, as 
none that knows the faithfulness of one gipsy 
to another will easily believe: only we that 
have lived these last twenty years are certain 
that money has been able to do much mischief. 
However, the gipsies were too wise to go to 
law, and did therefore choose their choice 
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Gusman, to be their arbitrators and umpires ; 
and so they left this honeysuckle hedge, and 
went to tell fortunes, and cheat, and get more 
money and lodging in the next village. 


| Isaac WALTON. 
V'rom The Complete Angler. 


I. What do the following words mean—legerdemain, 
sleights, corporation ? 3 

2. Explain “ brother of the angle,” “fell to so high a 
contest.” 

3. Find out what you can about the writer of this piece. 

4. Write a clear explanation of how and why the division 
of the twenty shillings in the way described/; was 
arithmetically wrong. : 


THE FISHERMAN’S SONG. 


Oh, the gallar. t fisher’s life, 
It is the best; of any ! 
"Tis full of plee sure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many ; 
Other joys 
Are but to‘ys ; 
Only this 
Lawtul is ; 
For our skill 
Breeds no ili, 
But content and pleasure. 


In a morning up ‘we rise, 
Kre Aurora’s peeping ; 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes ; 
Leave the sluggurd sleeping. 
Then we go _ 
To and fro. 
With our knacks 
At our backs, 
To such streams 
As the Thames 
If we have the leisure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation; 4 
Where in a brook, 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take ; 
64 
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There we sit | 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


We have gentles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too ; 
We can watch both night and morn, 
‘Suffer rain and storms too. 
None do here 
Use to swear ; 
Oaths to fray 
Hish away ; 
We sit still 
And watch our quill ; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter ; 
Where, in a dyke, 
Perch or pike, 
Roach or dace, — 
We do chase ; 
Bleak or gudgeon, 
Without grudging ; 
We are still corsented. 


- Or’we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 

_ That defends us from a shower— 
Making earth our pillow ; 
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Where we may 

Think and pray, 

Before death 

Stops our breath ; 

Other joys 

Are but toys, 
And to be lamented. 


Isaac WALTON. 


1. After reading this piece carefully, write an essay on 
a fisherman’s life. 

2. Do not look at the poem for a week or two after 
writing your essay and then try to turn your essay into a 
poem of your own. 


3. Then compare your poem with this. 


i NS s 


— ie / 


Ah Ra\: | 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


So now is come our joyfulst feast ; 
Let every man be jolly, 
Kach room with ivy leaves is drest 
And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 


Now every lad is wondrous trim, 
And no man minds his labour ; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bag-pipe and a tabor. 
Young men and maids and girls and boys 
Give life to one another’s joys, 
And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. 


Rank misers now do sparing shun, 
Their hall of music soundeth ; 
And dogs thence with whole shoulders run, 
So all things here aboundeth. 
The country folk themselves advance, 
For Crowdy-mutton’s come out of France, 
And Jack shall pipe, and Jill shall dance, 
And all the town be merry. 


Ned Swash hath fetched his bands from pawn, 
_ And all his best apparel ; 
Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 

With droppings of the barrel. 
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And those that hardly all the year 
_ Had bread to eat or rags to wear 
Will have both clothes and dainty fare 
_ And all the day be merry. 


The wenches with their wassail-bowls 
About the street are singing, 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 

_ ‘The wild-mare in is bringing. 

Our kitchen-boy hath broke his box, 

And to the dealing of the ox 

Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 
And here they will be merry. 


Then wherefore in these merry days 
Should we I pray be duller ? 
No, let us sing our roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller ; 
And whilest thus inspired we sing 
Let all the streets with echoes ring : 
Woods, and hills, and everything 
Bear witness we are merry. 
GEORGE WITHER. 


Explain— 
“Give life to one another’s 
joys.” 
‘Their hall of music soundeth.”’ 
** And dogs thence with whole 
shoulders run.”’ 
“The wild-mare in is bringing.”’ 
** And to the dealing of the ox 
Our honest neighbours come by 
~ flocks.” 


THE LONDON FIRE. 


September 2d (Lord’s Day). Some of our 
maids sitting up late last night to get things 
ready against our feast to-day, Jane called us up 
about three in the morning, to tell us of a great 
fire they saw in the City. So I rose, and slipped 
on my night-gown, and went to her window ; and 

thought it to be on 

the back-side of 

Marke-lane at the 
/ farthest, but being 
. unused to such fires 

as followed, I 
thought it far 
enough off; and so 
went to bed again, 
and to sleep. About 
seven rose again to 
dress myself, and 
there looked out at 
the window, and saw 
the fire not so much 
as it was, and 
further off. So to 
my closet to set things to rights, after yesterday’s 
cleaning. By and by Jane comes and tells 
me that she hears that above 300 houses have 
been burned down to-night by the fire we saw, 
and that it is now burning down all Fish-street, 
by London Bridge. So I made myself ready 
presently and walked to the Tower, and there 
got up upon one of the high places, Sir J. 
70 
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Robinson’s little son going up with me; and 
there I did see the houses at that end of the 
bridge all on fire, and an infinite great fire on 
this and the other side the end of the bridge ; 
which, among other people, did trouble me for 
poor little Mitchell and our Sarah on the bridge. 
So down with my heart full of trouble to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me that it 
begun this morning in the King’s baker’s house 
in Pudding-lane, and that it hath burned down 
St. Magnes Church and most part of Fish-street 
already. So I down to the water-side, and 
there got a boat, and through bridge, and there 
saw a lamentable fire. Poor Mitchell’s house, 
as far as the Old Swan, already burned that 
way, and the fire running further, that in a 
very little time it got as far as the Steele-yard, 
while I was there. Every body endeavouring 
to remove their goods, and flinging into the 
river, or bringing them into lighters that lay 
off ; poor people staying in their houses as long 
as till the very fire touched them, and then 
running into boats, or clambering from one pair 
of stairs by the water-side to another. And 
among other things, the poor pigeons, I perceive, 
were loth to leave their houses, but hovered ~ 
about the windows and balconys, till they 
burned their wings, and fell down. Having 
staid, and in an hour’s time seen the fire rage 
every way, and nobody, to my sight, endeavour- 
ing to quench it, but to remove their goods, and 
leave all to the fire, and having seen it get as 
far as the Steele-yard, and the wind mighty 
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high, and driving it into the City: and every 
thing after so long a drought proving com- 
bustible, even the very stones of churches, and 
among other things, the poor steeple by which 
pretty Mrs. lives, and whereof my old 
schoolfellow Elborough is parson, taken fire in 
the very top, and there burned till it fell down ; 
I to White Hall (with a gentleman with me, who 
desired to go off from the Tower, to see the fire 
in my boat): and there up to the King’s closet 
in the Chapel, where people come about me, 
and I did give them an account dismayed them 
all, and word was carried in to the King. So 
I was called for, and did tell the King and Duke 
of York what I saw, and that unless his Majesty 
did command houses to be pulled down, nothing 
could stop the fire. They seemed much troubled 
and the King commanded me to go to my Lord 
Mayor from him, and command him to spare — 
no houses, but to pull down before the fire 
every way. ‘The Duke of York bid me tell him, 
that if he would have any more soldiers, he 
shall: and so did my Lord Arlington afterwards, 
as a great secret. Here meeting with Captain 
Cocke, I in his coach, which he lent me, and 
Creed with me to Paul’s, and there walked 
along Watling-street, as well as I could, every 
creature coming away, loaden with goods to 
save, and here and there sick people carried 
away in beds. Extraordinary good goods ° 
carried in carts and on backs. At last met my 
Lord Mayor in Canning-street, like a man spent, 
with a handkercher about his neck. To the 
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_ King’s message, he cried, like a fainting woman, 
“Lord! what canI do? Iam spent: people 
will not obey me. I have been pulling down 
houses; but the fire overtakes us faster than 
we can do it.’? That he needed no more soldiers ; 
and that, for himself, he must go and refresh 
himself, having been up all night. So he leit 
me, and I him, and walked home; seeing 

people all almost distracted, and no manner of 
means used to quench the fire. The houses too 
so very thick there-abouts, and full of matter 
for burning, as pitch and tar, in Thames-street ; 
and warehouses of oyle, and wines, and brandy, 
and other things. 

Here I saw Mr. Isaac Houblon, the handsome 
man, prettily dressed and dirty at his door at 
Dowgate, receiving some of his brother’s things, 
whose houses were on fire; and, as he says, 
have been removed twice already; and he 
doubts (as it soon proved) that they must be 
in a little time removed from his house also, 
which was a sad consideration. And to see the 
churches all filling with goods by people, who 
themselves should have been quietly there at 
this time. | 

By this time it was about twelve o'clock ; 
and so home, and there find my guests, who 
were Mr. Wood and his wife Barbary Shelden, 
and also Mr. Moone. While at dinner Mrs. 
Batelier come to enquire after Mr. Woolfe and 
Stanes (who it seems are related to them), whose 
houses in Fish-street are all burned, and they 
in a sad condition. She would not stay in the 
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fright. Soon as dined, I and Moone away, 
and walked through the City, the streets full 
of nothing but people, and horses and carts 
loaden with goods, ready to run over one 
another, and removing goods from one burned 
house to another. They now removing out of 
Canning-street (which received goods in the 
morning) into Lumbard-street, and further: 
and among others I now saw my little goldsmith 
Stokes receiving some friend’s goods, whose 
house itself was burned the day after. We 
parted at Paul’s; he home, and I to Paul’s 
Wharf, where I had appointed a boat to attend 
me, and took in Mr. Carcasse and his brother, 
whom I met in the street, and carried them 
below and above bridge too. And again to 
see the fire, which was now got further, both 
below and above, and no likelihood of stopping 
it. Met with the King and Duke of York in 
their barge, and with them to Queenhith, and 
there called Sir Richard Browne to them. 
Their order was only to pull down houses apace, 
and so below bridge at the water-side; but 
little was or could be done, the fire coming upon 
them so fast. Good hopes there was of stopping 
it at the Three Cranes above, and at Buttolph’s 
Wharf below bridge, if care be used; but the 
wind carries it into the City, so as we know 
not by the water-side what it do there. River 
full of lighters and boats taking in goods, and 
good goods swimming in the water, and only I 
observed that hardly one lighter or boat in 
three that had the goods of a house in, but there 
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was a pair of Virginalls in it. Having seen as 
much as I could now, I away to White Hall by 
appointment, and there walked to St. James’s 
Park, and there met my wife and Creed and. 
Wood and his wife, and walked to my boat ; 
and there upon the water again, and to the fire 
up and down, it still encreasing, and the wind 
great. So near the fire as we could for smoke ; 
and all over the Thames with one’s faces in 
the wind, you were almost burned with a 
shower of fire-drops. This is very true; so 
as houses were burned by these drops and flakes 
of fire, three or four, five or six houses, one. 
from another. We staid till, it being darkish, 
we saw the fire as only one entire arch of fire 
from this to the other side the bridge, and in 
a bow up the hill for an arch of above a mile 
long: it made me weep to see it. The churches, 
houses, and all on fire, and flaming at once; 
and a horrid noise the flames made, and the 
cracking of houses at their ruine. So home 
with a sad heart, and there find every body 
discoursing and lamenting the fire; and poor 
Tom Hater come with some few of his goods 
saved out of his house, which was burned upon 
Fish-street Hill. I invited him to lie at my 
house, and did receive his goods, but was 
deceived in his lying there, the news coming 
every moment of the growth of the fire; so 
as we were forced to begin to pack up our own 
goods, and prepare for their removal; and did 
by moonshine (it being brave dry and moonshine 
and warm weather) carry much of my goods 
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into the garden, and Mr. Hater and I did remove 
my money and iron chests into my cellar, as 
thinking that the safest place. And got my 
bags of gold into my office, ready to carry 
away, and my chief papers of accounts also 
there, and my tallies into a box by themselves. 
So great was our fear, as Sir W. Batten hath 
carts come out of the country to fetch away his 
goods this night. We did put Mr. Hater, 
poor man, to bed a little; but he got but very 
little rest, so much noise being in my house, 
taking down of goods. 


3d. About four o’clock in the morning, my 
Lady Batten sent me a cart to carry away all 
my money, and plate, and best things, to Sir 
W. Rider’s at Bednall-greene. Which I did, 
riding myself in my night-gown, in the cart; 
and, Lord! to see how the streets and the 
highways are crowded with people running and 
riding, and getting of carts at any rate to 
fetch away things. At night lay down a little 
upon a quilt of W. Hewer’s, in the office, all 
my own things being packed up or gone; and 
after me my poor wife did the like, we having 
fed upon the remains of yesterday's dinner, 
having no fire nor dishes, nor any opportunity 
of dressing any thing. 


4th. Up by break of day, to get away the 
remainder of my things; which I did by a 
lighter at the Iron gate: and my hands so full, 
that it was the afternoon before we could get 
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them allaway. Sir W. Pen and I to the Tower- 
street, and there met the fire burning three or 
four doors beyond Mr. Howell’s, whose goods, 
poor man, his trayes, and dishes, shovells, etc., 
_ were flung all along Tower-street in the kennels, 
and people working therewith from one end 
to the other; the fire coming on in that narrow 
street, on both sides, with infinite fury. Sir 
_W. Batten not knowing how to remove his wine, 
did dig a pit in the garden, and laid it in there ; 
and I took the opportunity of laying all the 
papers of my oflice that I could not otherwise 
dispose of. And in the evening Sir W. Pen 
and I did dig another, and put our wine in it ; 
and I my parmazan cheese, as well as my wine 
and some other things. This afternoon, sitting 
melancholy with Sir W. Pen in our garden, 
and thinking of the certain burning of this 
office, without extraordinary means, I did 
propose for the sending up of all our workmen 
from the Woolwich and Deptford yards (none 
whereof yet appeared), and to write to Sir W. 
Coventry to have the Duke of York’s permission 
to pull down houses, rather than lose this office, 
which would much hinder the King’s business. 
Only now and then, walking into the garden, 
saw how horribly the sky looks, all on a fire 
in the night, was enough to put us out of our 
wits; and, indeed, it was extremely dreadful, 
for it looks just as if it was at us, and the whole 
heaven on fire. I after supper walked in the 
dark down to Tower-street, and there saw it 
all on fire, at the Trinity House on that side, 
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and the Dolphin Tavern on this side, which 
was very hear us; and the fire with extraor- 
dinary vehemence. Now begins the practice 
of blowing up of houses in Lower-Street, those 
next the Tower, which at first did frighten 
people more than any thing ; but it stopped the 
fire where it was done, it bringing down the 
houses to the ground in the same places they 
stood, and then it was easy to quench what 
little fire was in it, though it kindled nothing 
almost. I wrote to my father this night, but 
the post-house being burned the letter could 
not go. | 


oth. I lay down in the office again upon W. 
Hewer’s quilt, being mighty weary, and sore 
in my feet with going till I was hardly able to 
stand. About two in the morning my wife 
calls me up, and tells me of new cries of fire, 
it being come to Barking Church, which is the 
bottom of our lane. I up; and finding it so, 
resolved presently to take her away, and did, 
and took my gold, which was about 2,3501. 
I up to the top of Barking steeple, and there 
saw the saddest sight of desolation that I ever 
Saw; every where great fires, oyle-cellars, and 
brimstone, and other things burning. I became 
afraid to stay there long, and therefore down 
again as fast as I could, the fire being spread 
as far as I could see it; and to Sir W. Pen’s, 
and there eat a piece of cold meat, having eaten 
nothing since Sunday, but the remains of 
Sunday’s dinner. Here I met with Mr. Young 
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and Whistler; and having removed all my 
_ things, and received good hopes that the fire 
at our end is stopped, they and I walked into 
the town, and find Fanchurch-street, Gracious- 
street, and Lumbard-street all in dust. The 
Exchange a sad sight, nothing standing there, 
of all the statues or pillars, but Sir Thomas 
_ Gresham’s picture in the corner. Into Moore- 
fields (our feet ready to burn, walking through 
the town among the hot coles), and find that 
full of people, and poor wretches carrying their 
goods there, and every body keeping his goods 
together by themselves; (and a great blessing 
it is to them that it is fair weather for them to 
keep abroad night and day) drunk there, and 
paid twopence for a plain penny loaf. Thence 
homeward, having passed through Cheapside, 
and Newgate market, all burned; and seen 
Anthony Joyce’s house in fire. And took up 
_ (which I keep by me) a piece of glass of Mercer’s 
chapel in the street, where much more was, so 
melted and buckled with the heat of the fire 
like parchment. I also did see a poor cat taken 
out of a hole in a chimney, joyning to the wall 
of the Exchange, with the hair all burned off 
the body, and yet alive. So home at night, 
and find there good hopes of saving our office ; 
but great endeavours of watching all night, 
and having men ready ; and so we lodged them 
in the office, and had drink and bread and 
cheese for them. And I lay down and slept a 
good night about midnight: though when I 
rose, I heard that there had been a great alarme 
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of French and Dutch being risen, which proved 
nothing. But it is a strange thing to see how 
long this time did look since Sunday, having 
been always full of variety of actions, and little 
sleep, that it looked like a week or more, and 
I had forgot almost the day of the week. 


SAMUEL Prpys. 
From The Diary, 1666. 


1. Get a map of London as it is to-day and find on it 
a8 Many as you can of the streets and buildings mentioned 
in this account. 


2. Try to make a plan of that part of London over which 
the fire raged. 

3. Discuss the possibility of such a conflagration occur- 
ring in London in the twentieth century, and describe some 
of the measures that you think would be employed to 
prevent or to.check it. 


4. What do you learn of Pepys’ character and habits 
from this piece 2 
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ROMAN 


The Romans, while they governed this island, 
made it one of their principal cares to make 
and repair the highways of the kingdom, and 
the chief roads we now use are of their marking 
out ; the consequence of maintaining them was 
such, or at least so esteemed, that they thought 
it not below them to employ their legionary 
troops in the work; and it was sometimes the 
business of whole armies, either when in winter 
quarters or in the intervals of truce or peace 
with the natives. Nor have the Romans left 
us any greater tokens of their grandeur and 
magnificence than the ruins of those causeways 
and street-ways which are at this day to be 
seen in many parts of the kingdom, some of 
which have by the visible remains been dis- 
covered to traverse the whole kingdom, and 
others for more than a hundred miles are to be 
traced from colony to colony; as they had 
particular occasion. The famous highway or 
street called Watling Street, which some will 
tell you began at London Stone and, passing 
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that very street in the City which we to this 
day call by that name, went on west to that 
spot where Tyburn now stands, and then 
turned north-west in so straight a line to St. 
Albans that it is now the exactest road (in one 
line for twenty miles) in the kingdom; and 
though disused now as the chief, yet is as good, 
and, I believe, the best road to St. Albans, and 
is still called the Street-way. From whence it 
is traced into Shropshire, above a hundred and 
sixty miles, with a multitude of visible antiqui- 
ties upon it, discovered and described very 
accurately by Mr. Cambden. The Fosse, an- 
other Roman work, lies at this day as visible, 
and as plain a high causeway, of above thirty 
feet broad, ditched on either side, and coped 
and paved where need is—as exact and every 
jot as beautiful as the king’s new road through 
Hyde Park, in which figure it now lies from 
near Marshfield to Cirencester, and again from 
Cirencester to the Hill, three miles on this side 
Gloucester, which is not less than twenty-six 
miles, and is made use of as the great road to 
those towns, and probably has been so for 
a thousand years with little repairs. 


DaniIeL DEFOE. 
From An Essay on Projects. 


1. Draw a map to show Watling Street and the Fosse-way. 
2. Add any other Roman roads of which you have heard. 
3. Why did the Romans think the roads so important ? 


THE JACKDAW. 


There is a bird who by his coat, 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow ; 

A great frequenter of the church, 

Where bishop-like he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 


Above the steeple shines a plate 

That turns and turns, to indicate 
From what point blows the weather ; 

Look up—your brains begin to swim, 

“Tis in the clouds—that pleases him, 
He chooses it the rather. 


Fond of the speculative height, 
Lhither he wings his airy flight, — 
And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree-show 
That occupy mankind below, 
Secure and at his ease. 
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You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate 

Or troubles it at all. 


He sees that this great roundabout, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs, and its businesses, 
Are no concern at all of his, 
And says—what says he ?—‘ Caw.’ 


Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between ’em. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


1. Does this poem amuse 
you? If it does, explain 
why. 

2. Is this a_ serious 
poem? What is serious 
in it ? 

3. What do the follow- 
ing words mean — fre- 
quenter, speculative, 
secure ? 


WHANG. 


Did you ever read the story of Whang in 
our books of Chinese learning; he, who des- 
pising smali sums, and grasping at all, lost even 
what he had ? | 

Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious ; 
nobody loved money better than he, or more 
respected those that had it. When people 
would talk of a rich man in company, Whang 
would say, I know him very well; he and I 
have been long acquainted; he and I are 
intimate; he stood for a child of mine: but 
if ever a poor man was mentioned, he had not 
the least knowledge of the man; he might be 
very well for aught he knew; but he was not 
fond of many acquaintances, and loved to 
choose his company. | 

Whang, however, with all his eagerness for 
riches, was in reality poor, he had nothing but 
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the profits of his mill to support him, but 
though these were small they were certain ; 
while his mill stood and went, he was sure of 
eating, and his frugality was such, that he every 
day laid some money by, which he would at 
intervals count and contemplate with much 
satisfaction. Yet still his acquisitions were not 
equal to his desires, he only found himself above 
want, whereas he desired to be possessed of 
affluence. 

One day as he was indulging these wishes, he 
was informed that a neighbour of his had found 
a pan of money underground, having dreamed 
of it three nights running before. These tidings 
were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. Here 
am I, says he, toiling and moiling from morning 
till night for a few paltry farthings, while neigh- 
bour Hunks only goes quietly to bed, and dreams 
himself into thousands before morning. O that 
I could dream like him, with what pleasure 
would I dig round the pan; how slily would 
I carry it home; not even my wife should see 
me; and then, O the pleasure of thrusting one’s 
hand into a heap of gold up to the elbow! 

Such reflections only served to make the miller 
unhappy ; he discontinued his former assiduity, 
he was quite disgusted with small gains, and 
his customers began to forsake him. Every | 
day he repeated the wish, and every night laid 
himself down in order to dream. Fortune that 
was for a long time unkind, at last however 
seemed to smile upon his distresses, and indulged 
him with the wished-for vision. He dreamed 
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that under a certain part of the foundation of 
his mill, there was concealed a monstrous pan 
of gold and diamonds, buried deep in the 
ground, and covered with a large flat stone. 
He rose up, thanked the stars, that were at last 
pleased to take pity on his sufferings, and 
concealed his good luck from every person, as 
is usual in money dreams, in order to have the 
vision repeated the two succeeding nights, by 
which he should be certain of its veracity. His 
wishes in this also were answered, he still 
dreamed of the same pan of money, in the very 
same place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so getting 
up early the third morning, he repairs alone, with 
a mattock in his hand, to the mill, and began 
to undermine that part of the wall which the 
vision directed. The first omen of success 
that he met was a broken mug; digging still 
deeper, he turns up a house tile, quite new and 
entire. At last, after much digging, he came 
to the broad flat stone, but then so large, that 
it was beyond one man’s strength to remove it. 
Here, cried he, in raptures to himself, here it 
is; under this stone there is room for a very 
large pan of diamonds indeed. I must e’en go 
home to my wife, and tell her the whole affair, 
and get her to assist me in turning it up. Away 
therefore he goes, and acquaints his wife with 
every circumstance of their good fortune. Her 
raptures on this occasion easily may be imag- 
ined ; she flew round his neck, and embraced him 
in an agony of joy; but those transports 
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however did not delay their eagerness to know 
the exact sum; returning therefore speedily 
together to the place where Whang had been 
digging, there they found—not indeed the 
expected treasure, but the mill, their only 
support, undermined and fallen. Adieu. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
The Citizen of the World. 


1. Explain—naturally avaricious; loved to choose his 
company ; his acquisitions were not equal to his desires ; 
he discontinued his former assiduity ; certain of its veracity. 


2. What is the moral of this story 2? Which do you like 
~ better—tales with morals or tales without them? Give 
the titles of some tales of each kind. 


ON SCARING SOME WATER-FOWL 
IN LOCH TURIT. 


Why, ye tenants of the lake, 

For me your watery haunt forsake ? 
Tell me, fellow creatures, why 

At my presence thus you fly ? 
Why disturb your social joys, 
Parent, filial, kindred ties ?— 
Common friend to you and me, 
Nature’s gifts to all are free : 
Peaceful keep your dimpling wave, 
Busy feed, or wanton lave ; 

Or, beneath the sheltering rock, 
Bide the singing billow’s shock. 


Conscious, blushing for our race, 
Soon, too soon, your fears I trace. 
Man, your proud, usurping foe, 
Would be lord of all below : 
Plumes himself in freedom’s pride, 
Tyrant stern of all beside. 


The eagle, from the cliffy brow, 
Marking you his prey below, 
In his breast no pity dwells, 
Strong necessity compels. 
But Man, to whom alone is giv’ n 
A ray direct from pitying heav’n, 
Glories in his heart humane— 
And creatures for his pleasure slain. 
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In these savage, liquid plains, 
Only known to wand’ring swains, 
Where the mossy riv’let strays, 

Far from human haunts and ways ; 
All on nature you depend, 
And life’s poor season peaceful spend. 


Or, if man’s superior might 
Dare invade your native right, 


On the lofty ether borne, 


Man with all his pow’rs you scorn ; 
Swiftly seek, on clanging wings, 
Other lakes and other springs ; 
And the foe you cannot brave, 
Scorn at least to be his slave. 


|. Explain —fellow- 

creatures; parent, filial, 
kindred ties; busy 
feed, or wanton lave; 
conscious ; strong neces- 
sity compels. 

2. What do you learn 
from this poem about 
Burns’ feeling for 
animals ? 

3. Try to find some 
other examples in his 
poetry of the same 

feeling. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
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SWALLOWS. 


All the summer long is the swallow a most 
instructive pattern of unwearied industry and 
affection; for, from morning to night, while 
there is a family to be supported, she spends the 
whole day in skimming close to the ground, and 
exerting the most sudden turns and quick 
evolutions. Avenues, and long walks, under 
hedges, and pasture-fields, and mown meadows, 
where cattle graze, are her delights, especially 
if there are trees interspersed, because in such 
spots insects most abound. When a fly is 
taken, a smart snap from her bill is heard, 
resembling the noise at the shutting of a watch- 
case; but the motion of the mandibles is too 
quick for the eye. 

The swallow, probably the male bird, is the 
excubitor to house-martins and other little 
birds, announcing the approach of birds of 
prey ; for as soon as an hawk appears, with a 
shrill alarming note he calls all the swallows 
and martins about him, who pursue in a body, 
and buffet and strike their enemy till they have 
driven him from the village, darting down from 
above on his back, and rising in a perpendicular 
line in perfect security. This bird also will 
sound the alarm and strike at cats when they 
climb on the roofs of houses or otherwise 
approach the nests. Each species of hirundo 
drinks as it flies along, sipping the surface of 
the water; but the swallow alone, in general, 
washes on the wing, by dropping into a pool 
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for many times together. In very hot weather, 
house-martins and bank-martins dip and wash 
a little. 

The swallow is a delicate songster, and in 
soft sunny weather sings both perching and 
flying; on trees in a kind of concert, and on 

chimney-pots; is also a bold flier, ranging to 


distant downs and commons even in windy 
weather, which the other species seem much 
to dislike; nay, even frequenting exposed 
seaport towns, and making little excursions over 
the salt water. Horsemen on wide downs are 
often closely attended by a little party of 
swallows for miles together, which play before 
_and behind them, sweeping around, and collect- 
ing all the skulking insects that are roused by 
the trampling of the horses’ feet. When the 
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wind blows hard, without this expedient, they 
are often forced to settle to pick up their lurking 
prey. 

This species feeds much on little coleoptera, 
as well as on gnats and flies, and often settles 
on dug ground, or paths, for gravels to grind and 
digest its food. Before they depart, for some 
weeks, to a bird they forsake houses and 
chimneys, and roost in trees, and usually with- 
draw about the beginning of October, though 
some few stragglers may appear on at times till 
the first week in November. 

Some few pairs haunt the new and open 
streets of London next the fields, but do not 
enter, like the house-martin, the close and 
crowded parts of the city. 

A certain swallow built, for two years to- 
gether, on the handles of a pair of garden-shears 
that were stuck up against the boards in an 
out-house, and therefore must have her nest 
spoiled whenever that implement was wanted. 
And, what is stranger still, another bird of the 
Same species built its nest on the wings and 
body of an owl that happened by accident to 
hang dead and dry from the rafter of a barn. 
This owl, with the nest on its wings, and with 
eggs in the nest, was brought as a curiosity 
worthy the most elegant private museum in 
Great Britain. The owner, struck with the 
oddity of the sight, furnished the bringer with 
a large shell, or conch, desiring him to fix it 
just where the owl hung. The person did as 
he was ordered; and the following year a 
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pair, probably the same pair, built their nest 
in the conch, and laid their eggs. 

The owl and the conch made a strange, 
grotesque appearance, and are not the least 
curious specimens in that wonderful collection 
of art and nature. 


GILBERT WHITE. 
The Natural History of Selborne. 


1. Explain—quick evolutions; trees interspersed; the 
motion of the mandibles ; the excubitor ; in a perpendicular 
line ; to a bird they forsake houses and chimneys. 

2. How do you suppose all this knowledge about birds 
was got ? | 

3. Write a careful account of the habits of any animal 
which you know well. 


TO A YOUNG ASS. 
Its Mother Being Tethered Near It. 


Poor little foal of an oppressed race ! 

I love the languid patience of thy face: 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 

And clap thy ragged coat, and pat thy head. 

But what thy dulled spirits hath dismay’d, 

That never thou dost sport along the glade ? 

And (most unlike the nature of things young) 

That earthward still thy moveless head is hung ? 

Do thy prophetic fears anticipate, 

Meek Child of Misery! thy future fate ? 

The starving meal, and all the thousand aches 

‘ Which patient Merit of the Unworthy takes’ ? 

Or is thy sad heart thrill’d with filial pain 

To see thy wretched mother’s shortened chain ? 

And truly very piteous is her lot— 

Chained to a log within a narrow spot 

Where the close-eaten grass is scarcely seen, 

While sweet around her waves the tempting 
green ! 


Poor Ass! thy master should have learnt to show 
Pity—best taught by fellowship of Woe! 
For much I fear me that He lives like thee, 
Half famished in a land of Luxury ! 
How askingly its footsteps hither bend ! 
It seems to say, ‘ And have I then one friend 2’ 
Innocent foal! thou poor despised forlorn ! 
I hail thee Brother—spite of the fool’s scorn ! 
And fain would take thee with me, in the Dell 
Of Peace and mild Equality to dwell, 
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Where Toil shall call the charmer Health hi 
bride, | | 

And Laughter tickle Plenty’s ribless side ! 

How thou wouldst toss thy heels in gamesomeé 
play, : 

And frisk about, as lamb or kitten gay ! 

Yea! and more musically sweet to me 

Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 

Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest 

The aching of pale Fashion’s vacant breast ! 


S. [. COLERIDGE. 


1. Explain— 

“Do thy prophetic fears anticipate 
Meek child of misery thy future fate ?”’ 

‘Where Toil shall cali the charmer Health his bride, 
And Laughter tickle Plenty’s ribless side.’’ 


2. Put in your own words as much as you can of what 
the poem tells you. 
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DAFFODILS. 


When we were in the woods beyond Gow- 
barrow Park we saw a few daffodils close to the 
water-side. We fancied that the sea had floated 
the seeds ashore, and that the little colony had 
so sprung up. But as we went along there 
were more and yet more ; and at last, under the 
boughs of the trees, we saw that there was a 
long belt of them along the shore, about the 
breadth of a country turnpike road. I never 
saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew among 
the mossy stones about and above them ;° some 
rested their heads upon these stones, as on a 
pillow, for weariness; and the rest tossed and 
reeled and danced, and seemed as if they verily 
laughed with the wind, that blew upon them 
over the lake ; they looked so gay, ever glancing, 
ever changing. ‘This wind blew directly over 
the lake to them. There was here and there 
a little knot, and a few stragglers higher up ; 
but they were so few as not to disturb the 
simplicity, unity, and life of that one busy 
highway. We rested again and again. The 
bays were stormy, and we heard the waves at 
different distances, and in the middle of the 
water, like the sea..... All was cheerless 
and gloomy, so we faced the storm. At Dobsons 
I was very kindly treated by a young woman. 
The landlady looked sour, but it is her way. 
.... William was sitting by a good fire when 
I came downstairs. He soon made his way to 
the library, piled up in a corner of the window. 
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He brought out a volume of Enfield’s Speaker, 
another miscellany, and an odd volume of 
Congreve’s plays. We had a glass of warm rum 
and water. We enjoyed ourselves, and wished 
for Mary. It rained and blew, when we went 
to bed. 


Dorotrry WORDSWORTH. 
Journals. 


I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 

‘Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company ; — 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


1. What likenesses and what differences do you find 
between the passage from Dorothy Wordsworth’s J ournal 
and William Wordsworth’s poem ? | 


2. Which of the two is easier to learn by heart ? Why ?# 


3. Explain—“‘ Continuous as the stars’; “ Ten thousand 
saw 1”; “Jocund company”; ‘ In vacant or in pensive 
mood”; ‘‘ Inward eye.” 


SONNET. 


Earth has not anything to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the Sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

_Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will - 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

a Wittiam Worpsworru. 
Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 3rd Sept., 1803. 


1. Many people have seen what Wordsworth saw on 
Westminster Bridge. But he was a poet. What is the 
difference, do you think, between poets and other people, 
and what is there specially poetic in this poem ? 

_ 2. What is the form of this poem? Compare it with 
other poems which you know of the same form. 
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It was on a Sunday morning that we set out, 
my little heart beating with almost breathless 
expectation. The day was fine, and the roads 
as good as they ever are in those parts. I was 
so happy and so proud. I was lost in dreams 
of what I was going to see. At length the tall 
steeple of St. Mary’s ghurch came in view. It 
was pointed out to me by my father, as the 
place from which that music had come which 
T had heard over the moor, and had fancied 
to be angels singing. I was wound up to the 
highest pitch of delight at having visibly pre- 
sented to me the spot from which had proceeded 
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that unknown friendly music; and when it 
began to peal, just as we approached the village, 
_ it seemed to speak, Susan is come, as plainly 
as it used to invite me to come, when IT heard 
it over the moor. I pass over our alighting 
at the house of a relation, and all that passed 
till I went with my father and mother to. 
church. : ) . 

St. Mary’s church is a great church for such 
a small village as it stands in. My father said 
it was a cathedral, and that it had once belonged 
to a monastery, but the monks were all gone. 
Over the door there was stone work, representing » 
saints and bishops, and here and there, along 
the sides of the church, there were figures of - 
men’s heads, made in a strange, grotesque way : 
I have since seen the same sort of figures in 
the round tower of the Temple church in 
London. My father said they were very im- 
proper ornaments for such a place, and so I now 
think them ; but it seems the people who built 
these great churches in old times gave them- 
selves more liberties than they do now; and I 
remember that when I first saw them, and before 
my father had made this observation, though 
they were so ugly and out of shape, and some 
of them seemed to be grinning and distorting 
their features with pain or with laughter, yet 
being placed upon a church, to which I had 
come with such serious thoughts, I could not 
help thinking they had some serious meaning ; 
and I looked at them with wonder, but without 
any temptation to laugh. I somehow fancied 
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they were the representation of wicked people 
set up as a warning. 

When we got into the church, the service was 
not begun, and my father kindly took me round, 
to show me the monuments and everything 
else remarkable. I remember seeing one of a 
venerable figure, which my father said had been 
a judge. The figure was kneeling as if it was 
alive, before a sort of desk, with a book, I 
suppose the Bible, lying on it. I somehow 
fancied the figure had a sort of life in it, it 
seemed so natural, or that the dead judge that 
it was done for, said his prayers at it still. This 
was a silly notion, but I was very young, and 
had passed my little life in a remote place, 
where I had never seen anything nor knew 
anything; and the awe which I felt at first 
being in a church took from me all power but 
that of wondering. I did not reason about 
anything, I was too young. Now I understand 
why monuments are put up for the dead, and 
why the figures which are upon them are 
described as doing the actions which they did 
in their life-times, and that they are a sort of 
pictures set up for our instruction. But all 
was new and surprising to me on that day; 
the long windows with little panes, the pillars, 
the pews made of oak, the little hassocks for 
the people to kneel on, the form of the pulpit 
with the sounding-board over it, gracefully 
carved in flower work. ‘To you, who have lived 
all your lives in populous places, and have been 
taken to church from the earliest time you can 
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remember, my admiration of these things must 
appear strangely ignorant. But I was a lonely 
young creature, that had been brought up in 
remote places, where there was neither church 
nor church-going inhabitants... .. 

When my father had done pointing out to 
me the things most worthy of notice about the 
church, the service was almost ready to begin ; 
the parishioners had most of them entered, and 
taken their seats; and we were shown into a 
pew where my mother was already seated. Soon 
after, the clergyman entered, and the organ 
began to play what is called the voluntary. I 
had never seen so many people assembled before. 
At first I thought that all eyes were upon me, 
and that because I was a stranger. I was 
terribly ashamed and confused at first; but 
my mother helped me to find out the places in 
the Prayer-book, and being busy about that 
took off some of my painful apprehensions. I 
was no stranger to the order of the service, 
having often read in a Prayer-book at home; 
but, my thoughts being confused, it puzzled me 
a little to find out the responses and other 
things, which I thought I knew so well; but 
I went through it tolerably well. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School. 


1. Explain—breathless expectation ; visibly presented ; 
a venerable figure. 

2. Write an essay on Church Bells. Can you sing or 
put down on paper the notes of the church bells or clocks 
nearest to your house ?_ Try to do this. 


A HUNTING SONG. 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day, 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk, and horse, and hunting- 
emecar; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, hares are knelling. 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
“ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
The mist has left the mountain grey, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 
And foresters have busy been, 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 

‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of SIZe ; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers 

frayed ; | 

You shall see him brought to bay,— 
‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 
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Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can balk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk ; 
Think of this, and rise with day 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 


Str WALTER SCOTT. 


1. Describe in your own words the scene which this poem 
suggests to the eye. 

2. Explain—Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 
Time, stern huntsman. 


3. “ Think of this ’’—-what does the poet tell us to think 
of ? 


RISK AND RESCUE. 


Sir Arthur and his daughter had set out, 
according to their first proposal, to return to 
Knockwinnock by the turnpike road; but, 
when they reached the head of the loaning, as 
it was called, or great lane, which on one side 
made a sort of avenue to the house of Monkbarns, 
they discerned, a little way before them, Lovel, 
who seemed to linger on the way as if to 
give him an opportunity to join them. Miss 
Wardour immediately proposed to her father 
that they should take another direction ; and, 
as the weather was fine, walk home by the sands, 
_ which, stretching below a picturesque ridge of 
rocks, afforded at almost all times a pleasanter 
passage between Knockwinnock and Monkbarns 
than the high-road. ) 

Sir Arthur acquiesced willingly. ‘It would 


, be unpleasant,” he said, ‘‘ to be joined by that 


young fellow, whom Mr. Oldbuck had taken the 
freedom to introduce them to.’’ And his old- 
fashioned politeness had none of the ease of 
the present day, which permits you, if you 
have a mind, to cut the person you have associ- 
ated with for a week, the instant you feel or 
Suppose yourself in a situation which makes it 
disagreeable to own him. Sir Arthur only 
stipulated that a little ragged boy, for the 
guerdon of one penny sterling, should run back 
to meet his coachman, and turn his equipage 
back to Knockwinnock. | 


As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, 
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enjoying the pleasant footing afforded by the 
cool moist hard sand, Miss Wardour could not 
help observing that the last tide had risen 
considerably above the usual water-mark. Sir 
Arthur made the same observation, but without 
its occurring to either of them to be alarmed at 
the circumstance. The sun was now resting 
his huge disk upon the edge of the level ocean, 
and gilded the accumulation of towering clouds 
through which he had travelled the livelong 
day, and which now assembled on all sides, 
like misfortunes and disasters around a sinking 
empire and falling monarch. Still, however, 
his dying splendour gave a sombre magnificence 
to the massive congregation of vapours, forming, 
out of their unsubstantial gloom, the show of 
pyramids and towers, some touched with gold, 
some with purple, some with a hue of deep 
and dark red. The distant sea, stretched 
beneath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay 
almost portentously still, reflecting back the 
dazzling and level beams of the descending 
luminary, and the splendid colouring of the 
clouds amidst which he was setting. Nearer 
to the beach, the tide rippled onward in waves 
of sparkling silver, that imperceptibly, yet 
rapidly gained upon the sand. 

With a mind employed in admiration of the 
romantic scene, or perhaps on some more 
agitating topic, Miss Wardour advanced in 
silence by her father’s side, whose recently | 
offended dignity did not stoop to open any 
conversation. Following the windings of the 
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beach, they passed one projecting point or 
headland of rock after another, and now found 
themselves under a huge and continued extent 
of the precipices by which that iron-bound 
coast 1s in most places defended. .... The 
disk of the sun became almost totally obscured 
ere he had altogether sunk below the horizon, 
and an early and lurid shade of darkness blotted 
the serene twilight of a summer evening. The 
_ wind began next to arise; but its wild and 
moaning sound was heard for some time, and 
its effects became visible on the bosom of the 
sea, before the gale was felt on shore. The 
mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in larger ridges, and sink 
in deeper furrows, forming waves that rose high 
in foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the 
beach into a sound resembling distant thunder. 

Appalled by this sudden change of weather, 
Miss Wardour drew close to her father, and 
held his arm fast. ‘I wish,” at length she 
said, but almost in a whisper, as if ashamed to 
express her increasing apprehensions, “I wish 
we had kept the road we intended, or waited 
at Monkbarns for the carriage.” 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or 
would not acknowledge, any signs of an imme- 
diate storm. They would reach Knockwinnock, 
he said, long before the tempest began. But 
the speed with which he walked, and with which 
Isabella could hardly keep pace, indicated a 
feeling that some exertion was necessary to 
accomplish his consolatory prediction. 
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They were now near the centre of a deep 
but narrow bay, or recess, formed by two 
projecting capes of high and inaccessible rock, 
which shot out into the sea like the horns of a 
crescent ; and neither durst communicate the 
apprehension which each began to entertain, 
that, from the unusually rapid advance of the 
tide, they might be deprived of the power of 
proceeding by doubling the promontory which 
lay before them, or of retreating by the road 
which brought them thither. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubt- 
less to exchange the curving line, which the 
sinuosities of the bay compelled them to adopt, 
for a straighter and more expeditious path, 
though less conformable to the line of beauty, 
Sir Arthur observed a human figure on the 
beach advancing to meet them. ‘“ Thank God,” 
he exclaimed, *‘ we shall get round Halket-head ! 
that person must have passed it”; thus giving 
vent to the feeling of hope, though he had 
suppressed that of apprehension. 

‘Thank God indeed !”’ echoed his daughter, 
half audibly, half internally, as expressing the 
gratitude which she strongly felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them 
made many signs, which the haze of the atmos- 
phere, now disturbed by wind and by a drizzling 
rain, prevented them from seeing or compre- 
hending distinctly. Some time before they met, 
Sir Arthur could recognize the old blue-gowned 
beggar, Edie Ochiltree. It is said that even the 
brute creation lay aside their animosities and 
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antipathies when pressed by an instant and 
common danger. The beach under Halket-head, 
rapidly diminishing in extent by the encroach- 
ments of a spring-tide and a north-west wind, 
was in like manner a neutral field, where even 
a justice of peace and a strolling mendicant 
_ might meet upon terms of mutual forbearance. 


“Turn back! turn back!” exclaimed the 
vagrant ; “‘why did ye not turn when I waved 
to you?” : 


“We thought,” replied Sir Arthur, in great 
agitation, “we thought we could get round 
Halket-head.”’ 

_“ Halket-head! The tide will be running on 
Halket-head, by this time, like the Fall of Fyers ! 
It was a’ I could do to get round it twenty 
minutes since—it was coming in three feet 
abreast. We will maybe get back by Bally- 
_burgh Ness Point yet. The Lord help us, it’s 

our only chance. We can but try.” 

__. My God, my child !”’—‘‘ My father, my 
dear father!” exclaimed the parent and 
daughter, as, fear lending them strength and 
speed, they turned to retrace their steps, and 
endeavoured to double the point, the projection 
of which formed the southern extremity of the 
bay. 

i I heard ye were here, frae the bit callant 
ye sent to meet your carriage,” said the beggar, 
as he trudged stoutly on a step or two behind 
Miss Wardour, and I couldna bide to think o’ 
the dainty young leddy’s peril, that has aye 
been kind to ilka forlorn heart that cam near 
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her. Sae I lookit at the light and the rin o’ 
the tide, till I settled it that if I could get down 
time enough to gie you warning, we wud do 
weel yet. But I doubt, I doubt, I have been 
beguiled ! for what mortal ever saw sic a race 
as the tide is running e’en now? See, yonder’s 
the Ratton’s skerry—he aye held his neb abune 
the water in my day—but he’s aneath it now.” 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in 
which the old man pointed. A huge rock, 
which in general, even in spring-tides, displayed 
a bulk like the keel of a large vessel, was 
now quite under water, and its place only in- 
dicated by the boiling and breaking of the 
eddying waves which encountered its submarine 
resistance. 

“ Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny leddy,” 
continued the old man, “ mak haste, and we 
may do yet! Take haud o’ my arm—an auld 
and frail arm it’s now, but it’s been in as sair 
stress as this is yet. Take haud o’ my arm, 
my winsome leddy! D’ye see yon wee black 
speck amang the wallowing waves yonder ? 
This morning it was as high as the mast o’ a 
brig—it’ sma’ enough now—but, while I see as 
muckle black about it as the crown o’ my hat, 
I winna believe but we’ll get round the Bally- 
burgh Ness, for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old 
man the assistance which Sir Arthur was less 
able to afford her. The waves had now en- 
croached so much upon the beach, that the 
firm and smooth footing which they had hitherto 
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had on the sand must be exchanged for a 
rougher path close to the foot of the precipice, 
and in some places even raised upon its lower 
ledges. It would have been utterly impossible 
for Sir Arthur Wardour, or his daughter, to 
have found their way along these shelves without 
the guidance and encouragement of the beggar, 
who had been there before in high tides, though 
never, he acknowledged, “‘in sae awesome a 
night as this.”’ 

It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howl- 
ing of the storm mingled with the shrieks of 
the sea-fowl, and sounded like the dirge of the 
three devoted beings, who, pent between two 
of the most magnificent, yet most dreadful 
objects of nature—a raging tide and an insur- 
mountable precipice—toiled along their painful 
and dangerous path, often lashed by the spray 
of some giant billow which threw itself higher 
on the beach than those that had preceded it. 
Kach minute did their enemy gain ground 
perceptibly upon them! Still, however, loath 
to relinquish the last hopes of life, they bent 
their eyes on the black rock pointed out by 
Ochiltree. It was yet distinctly visible among 
the breakers and continued to be so, until they 
came to a turn in their precarious path, where 
an intervening projection of rock hid it from 
their sight. Deprived of the view of the beacon — 
on which they had relied, they now experienced 
the double agony of terror and suspense. They 
struggled forward, however, but, when they 
arrived at the point from which they ought to 
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have seen the crag, it was no longer visible. The 
signal of safety was lost among a thousand 
white breakers which, dashing upon the point 
of the promontory, rose in prodigious sheets of 
snowy foam, as high as the mast of a first-rate 
_M™an-oi-war, against the dark brow of the 
precipice. © : 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella 
gave a faint shriek, and ‘God have mercy 
upon us!°’, which her guide solemnly uttered, 
_was piteously echoed by Sir Arthur—“ My child! 
my child !—to die such a death!” 

My father! my dear father!” his daughter 
exclaimed, clinging to him—“ and you too, who 
have lost your own life in endeavouring to save 
ours ! ”’ | 

“ That’s not worth the counting,” said the 
old man. “I hae lived to be weary o° life; 
and here or yonder—at the back o° a dyke, 
in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame o° a 
wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie 
dies ? ”’ | 

“Good man,” said Sir Arthur, “can you 
think of nothing ?—of no help ?—PI make you 
rich—Tll give you a farm—I’11—__””__ 

“ Our riches will be soon equal,” said the 
beggar, looking out upon the strife of the 
waters—" they are sae already; for I hae 
nae land, and you would give your fair bounds 
and barony for a square yard of rock that would 
be dry for twal hours.” | . 

While they exchanged these words, they 
paused upon the highest ledge of rock to which 
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they could attain ; for it seemed that any further 
attempt to move forward could only serve to 
anticipate their fate. .... Yet even this fear- 
ful pause gave Isabella time to collect the 
powers of a mind naturally strong and courage- 
ous, and which rallied itself at this terrible 
juncture. ‘“* Must we yield life,” she said “ with- 
out a struggle? Is there no path, however 
dreadful, by which we could climb the crag, 
or at least attain some height above the tide, 
where we could remain till morning, or till 
help comes? They must be aware of our 
situation ; and will raise the country to relieve 
us.” 

Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely com- 
prehended, his daughter’s question, turned 
nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly to the 
old man, as if their lives were in his gift. Ochil- 
tree paused. “I was a bauld craigsman,” he 
said, “ ance in my life, and mony a kittywake’s 
and lungie’s nest hae I harried up among thae 
very black rocks; but it’s lang, lang since, 
and nae mortal could speel them without a 
rope—and if I had one, my ee-sight, and my 
foot step, and my hand-grip, hae all failed many 
a day since—and then how could I save 
you ?—But there was a path here once, though 
maybe, if we could see it, ye would rather 
bide where we are—His name be praised!” he 
ejaculated suddenly, there’s ane coming down 
the craig e’en now!”’ Then, exalting his voice, 
he hilloa’d out to the daring adventurer such 
instructions as his former practice, and the 
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remembrance of local circumstances, suddenly 
forced upon his mind.—‘“ Ye’re right—ye’re 
right !—that gate, that gate !—fasten the rope 
_weel round Crummie’s-horn, that’s the muckle 
black stane—cast two plies round it—that’s it 
-—now, weize yourself a wee easel-ward—a wee 
mair yet to the other stane—we ca’d it the 
Cat’s-lug—there used to be the root o’ an aik- 
tree there—that will do!—canny now, lad— 
canny now—tak tent and tak time—Lord bless 
ye, tak time.—Verra weel !—Now ye maun get 
to Bessy’s Apron, that’s the muckle braid flat 
blue stane—and then, I think, wi’ your help 
and the tow together, I’ll win at ye, and then 
_we'll be able to get up the young leddy and Sir 
Arthur.” | 
_ The adventurer, following the directions of 

_ old Edie, flung him down the end of the rope, 
which he secured around Miss Wardour, wrap- 
ping her previously in his own blue gown, to 
_ preserve her as much as possible from injury. 
Then, availing himself of the rope, which was 
made fast at the other end, he began to ascend 
the face of the craig—a most precarious and 
dizzy undertaking, which, however, after one 
or two perilous escapes, placed him safe on the 
broad flat stone beside our friend Lovel. Their 
joint strength was able to raise Isabella to the 
place of safety which they had attained. Lovel 
then descended in order to assist Sir Arthur, 
around whom he adjusted the rope; and 
again mounting to their place of refuge, with 
the assistance of old Ochiltree, and such 
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aid as Sir Arthur himself could afford, he 
raised himself beyond the reach of the 
billows. 


siz WALTER Scort. 
The Antiquary. 


1. Do you think the title given to this passage is suitable ? 
Suggest two or three other titles which, in your opinion, 
might be suitable. 


2. Copy out the Scottish words used, and write opposite 
them the equivalent English words. 


3. Take at least twelve long words used in this passage, 
and see if you can find short words which would give the 
same sense. 


4. Draw from this story illustrations of pride, generosity, 
courage. 


5. Compare the characters of the three people concerned 
in this adventure. 


TO THE NIGHT. 


Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night ! 

Out of the misty eastern cave 

Where all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 

3 | Swift be thy flight ! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 
Star-inwrought ; 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out : 
Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought ! 
121 
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When I arose and saw the dawn 

I sighed for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried 
““Wouldst thou me ?”’ 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmur’d like a noon-tide bee, 
‘Shall I nestle near thy side ? 
Wouldst thou me ?”—And I replied, 
‘“No, not thee !”’ 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night— 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


1. Copy this poem and 
read it by yourself—first 
quietly, and then aloud. 


2. What is the “ boon ” 
which the poet asks of 
Night 2 


3. Write notes on— 
“Terrible and dear”: 
““Star-inwrought’’; 
When light rode high.” 


LONDON STREETS—MORNING. 


The appearance presented by the streets of 
London an hour before sunrise, On a summer’s 
morning, is most striking even to the few who 
are well acquainted with the scene, There is 
an air of cold, solitary desolation about the noise- 
less streets which we are accustomed to see 
_ thronged at other times by a busy, eager crowd, 
_ and over the quiet, closely-shut buildings, which 
throughout the day are Swarming with life and 
bustle, that is very impressive... .. 


at the street-corners, listlessly gazing on the 
deserted prospect before him; and now and 
then a rakish-looking cat runs stealthily across 
_ the road and descends his own area with as 
much caution and slyness—bounding first. on 
the water-butt, then on the dust-hole, and then 
alighting on the flag-stones—as if he were 
conscious that his character depended on his 
escaping public observation. A partially opened 
bedroom-window here and _ there bespeaks the 
heat of the weather, and the uneasy slumbers 
of its occupant; and the dim scanty flicker 
of the rushlight, through the window-blind, 
denotes the chamber _ of watching or sick- 
ness. With these few exceptions, the streets 
present no signs of life, nor the houses of 
habitation. 

An hour wears away; the Spires of the 
churches and roofs of the principal buildings 
are faintly tinged with the light of the rising 
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sun; and the streets, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, begin to resume ‘their bustle and 
animation. Market-carts roll slowly along: the 
sleepy waggoner impatiently urging on his tired 
horses, or vainly endeavouring to awaken the 
boy, who, luxuriously stretched on the top of 
the fruit-baskets, forgets, in happy oblivion, 
his long-cherished curiosity to behold the 
wonders of London. 

Rough, sleepy- 
looking animals of 
strange appearance, 
something between 
ostlers and hackney 
coachmen, begin to 
take down the 
shutters of early 
public-houses ; and little deal tables, with the 
ordinary preparations for a street breakfast, 
make their apparance at the customary stations. 
Numbers of men and women (principally the 
latter), carrying upon their heads heavy ‘baskets 
of fruit, toil down the park side of Piccadilly, 
on their way to Covent Garden, and, following 
each other in rapid succession, form a long 
straggling line from thence to the turn of the 
road at Knightsbridge. 

Here and there, a bricklayer’s labourer, with 
the day’s dinner tied up in a handkerchief, 
walks briskly to his work, and occasionally a 
little knot of three or four schoolboys on a 
stolen bathing expedition rattle merrily over 
the pavement, their boisterous mirth contrasting 
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forcibly with the demeanour of the sweep who, 
having knocked and rung till his arm aches, 
_ sits patiently down on the door-step until the 
_ housemaid may happen to awake. 
Covent Garden market, and the avenues 
leading to it, are thronged with carts of all 
_ sorts, sizes, and descriptions, from the heavy 
_ lumbering waggon, with , 
its four stout horses, to has 
the jingling coster- ii” 
monger’s cart with its 
consumptive donkey. 
The pavement is already 
strewed with decayed 
cabbage leaves, broken 
haybands, and all the 
indescribable litter of a 
vegetable market ; men 
are shouting, carts back- 
ing, horses neighing, 
boys fighting, basket-women talking, piemen 
expatiating on the excellence of their pastry, 
and donkeys braying. These and a hundred 
other sounds form a compound discordant 
enough to a Londoner’s ears, and remarkably 
disagreeable to those of country gentlemen who 
are sleeping at the Hummums for the frst 
time. eae 
The mail itself goes on to the coach-office in 
due course, and the passengers who are going 
out by the early coach stare with astonishment 
at the passengers who are coming in by the early 


coach, who look blue and dismal, and are 
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evidently under the influence of that odd feeling 
produced by travelling, which makes the events 
of yesterday morning seem as if they had 
happened at least six months ago, and induces 
people to wonder with considerable gravity 
whether the friends and relations they took 
leave of a fortnight before have altered much 
since they left them. The coach-office is all 
alive, and the coaches which are just going out 
are surrounded by the usual crowd of Jews 
and nondescripts, who seem to consider, Heaven 
knows why, that it is quite impossible any man 
can mount a coach without requiring at least 
sixpennyworth of oranges, a penknife, a pocket- 
book, a last year’s annual, a pencil-case, a piece 
of sponge, and a small series of caricatures. 
Half an hour more, and the sun darts his 
bright rays cheerfully down the still half-empty 
streets, and shines with sufficient force to rouse 
the dismal laziness of the apprentice, who 
pauses every other minute from his task of 
sweeping out the shop and watering the pave- 
ment in front of it, to tell another apprentice 
similarly employed, how hot it will be to-day, 
or to stand with his right hand shading his 
eyes, and his left resting on the broom, gazing 
at the “ Wonder,” or the “ Tally-ho,” or the 
‘’ Nimrod,” or some other fast coach, till it is 
out of sight, when he re-enters the shop, envying 
the passengers on the outside of the fast coach, 
and thinking of the old red brick house ‘‘ down 
in the country,” where he went to school: 
the miseries of the milk and water, and thick 
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bread and scrapings, fading into nothing before 
the pleasant recollection of the green field the 
boys used to play in, and the green pond he 
was caned for presuming to fall into, and other 
schoolboy associations. 

Cabs, with trunks and band-boxes between 
the drivers’ legs and outside the apron, rattle 
briskly up and down the streets on their way 
to the coach-offices or steam-packet wharves ; 
and the cab-drivers and hackney-coachmen who 
are on the stand polish up the ornamental 
part of their dingy vehicles—the former wonder- 
ing how people can prefer “‘ them wild beast 
cariwans of homnibuses, to a riglar cab with 
a fast trotter,” and the latter admiring how 
people can trust their necks into one of ‘‘ them 
crazy cabs, when they can have a ’spectable 
"ackney cotche with a pair of ’orses as von’t 
run away with no vun’”’; a consolation un- 
questionably founded on fact, seeing that a 
hackney coach-horse never was known to run 
at all, “‘ except,” as the smart cabman in front 
of the rank observes, “‘ except one, and he run 
back’ards.”’ 7 

The shops are now completely opened, and 
apprentices and shopmen are busily engaged 
in cleaning and decking the windows for the 
day. ‘The bakers’ shops in town are filled with 
servants and children waiting for the drawing 
of the first batch of rolls—an operation which 
was performed a full hour ago in the suburbs; 
for the early clerk population of Somers and 
Camden towns, Islington, and Pentonville, are 
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fast pouring into the city, or directing their 
_ Steps towards Chancery-lane and the Inns of 
Court. Middle-aged men, whose salaries have 
_by no means increased in the same proportion 
as their families, plod steadily along, apparently 
_ with no object in view but the counting-house ; 
knowing by sight almost everybody they meet 
or overtake, for they have seen them every 
morning (Sundays excepted) during the last 
twenty years, but speaking to no one. If 
_ they do happen to overtake a personal acquaint- 
ance, they just exchange a hurried salutation, 
_and keep walking on, either by his side, or in 
front of him, as his rate of walking may chance 
to be. As to stopping to shake hands, or to 
take the friend’s arm, they seem to think that, 
as it is not included in their salary, they have 
ho right to do it. Small office lads in large 
hats, who are made men before they are boys, 
hurry along in pairs, with their first coat care- 
fully brushed, and the white trousers of last 
Sunday plentifully besmeared with dust and 
ink. It evidently requires a considerable mental 
struggle to avoid investing part of the day’s 
dinner-money in the purchase of the stale tarts 
so temptingly exposed in dusty tins at the 
pastry-cook’s doors; but a consciousness of 
their own importance and the receipt of seven 
shillings a week, with the prospect of an early 
rise to eight, comes to their aid, and they accord- 
ingly put their hats a little more on one side, 
and look under the bonnets of all the milliners’ 
and staymakers’ apprentices they meet—poor 
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girls !—the hardest worked, the worst paid and, 
too often, the worst used class of the community. 

Kleven o’clock, and a new set of people fill 
the streets. The goods in the shop-windows 
are invitingly arranged; the shopmen in their 
white neckerchiefs and spruce coats look as 
if they couldn’t clean a window if their lives 
depended on it; the carts have disappeared 
from Covent Garden; the waggoners have 
returned, and the costermongers repaired to 
their ordinary “ beats”’ in the suburbs; clerks 
are at their offices, and gigs, cabs, omnibuses, 
and saddle-horses, are conveying their masters 
to the same destination. The streets are 
thronged with a vast concourse of people, gay 
and shabby, rich and poor, idle and industrious ; 
and we come to the heat, bustle, and activity 
of Noon. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 


1. Have you ever been up before sunrise in summer ? 
In what ways was the scene on which you looked at that 
time different from the same scene at other hours. 


2. Compare the old-fashioned coach-office with the 
modern railway station. 


3. Explain the words—cab, omnibus, hackney coach. 


4. Write an account of the most striking differences that 
would be evident to a person of Dickens’s time if he could 
see London or any other big city in an early morning of 
1925. 


5. Compare the appearance of a city street at seven 
o'clock in the morning with that of the countryside at the 
same hour. 


AN EVENING WIND. 


The sun went down beneath the long dark 
tines of hill and cloud which piled up in the 
west an airy city, wall heaped on wall, and 
battlement on battlement; the light was all 
withdrawn; the shining church turned cold 
and dark; the stream forgot to smile; the 
birds were silent; and the gloom of winter 
dwelt on everything. 

An evening wind uprose too, and the slighter 
branches cracked and rattled as they moved 
in skeleton dances, to its moaning music. The 
withering leaves, no longer quiet, hurried to 
and fro in search of shelter from its chill pursuit ; 
the labourer unyoked his horses, and with head 
bent down, trudged briskly home, beside them ; 
and from the cottage windows lights began to 
glance and wink upon the darkening fields. 
_ hen the village forge came out in all its 
bright importance. The lusty bellows roared 
Ha ha! to the clear fire which roared in turn, 
and bade the shining sparks dance gaily to the 
merry clinking of the hammers on the anvil. 
The gleaming iron, in its emulation, sparkled 
too, and shed its red-hot gems around profusely. 
The strong smith and his men dealt such strokes 
upon their work as made even the melancholy 
hight rejoice, and brought a glow into its dark 
face as it hovered about the door and windows, 
peeping curiously in above the shoulders of 
a dozen loungers. As to this idle company, 
there they stood, spell-bound by the place, and, 
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casting now and then a glance upon the darkness 
in their rear, settled their lazy elbows more at 
ease upon the sill, and leaned a little further 
in: no more disposed to tear themselves away, 
than if they had-been born to cluster round the 
blazing hearth like so many crickets. 

Out upon the angry wind! how from sighing 
it began to bluster round the merry forge, 
banging at the wicket, and rumbling in the 
chimney as if it bullied the jolly bellows for 
doing anything to order! And what an impo- 
tent swaggerer it was too, for all its noise: 
for, if it had any influence on that hoarse com- 
panion, it was but to make him roar his cheerful 
song the louder, and by consequence to make 
the fire burn the brighter, and the sparks to 
dance more gaily yet; at length, they whizzed 
so madly round and round that it was too much 
for such a surly wind to bear; so off it flew 
with a howl; giving the old sign before the 
alehouse-door such a cuft as it went, that the 
Blue Dragon was more rampant than usual 
ever afterwards, and indeed, before Christmas, 
reared clean out of his crazy frame. 

It was small tyranny for a respectable wind 
to go wreaking its vengeance on such poor 
creatures as the fallen leaves, but this wind 
happening to come up with a great heap of 
them just after venting its humour on the 
insulted Dragon, did so disperse and scatter 
them that they fled away, pell-mell, some here, 
some there, rolling over each other, whirling 
round and round upon their edges, taking 
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“IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE HE LAY ON HIS 
BACK AT THE BOTTOM OF THE STEPS.” 
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frantic flights into the air, and playing all 
manner of extraordinary gambols in _ the 
extremity of their distress. Nor was this 
enough for its malicious fury: for, not content 
with driving them abroad, it charged small 
parties of them and hunted them into the wheel- 
wright’s saw-pit, and below the planks and 
timbers in the yard, and scattering the sawdust 
in the air, it looked for them underneath, and 
when it did meet with any, whew! how it drove 
them on and followed at their heels! 

The scared leaves only flew the faster for all 
this, and a giddy chase it was: for they got 
into unfrequented places, where there was no 
outlet, and where their pursuer kept them 
eddying round and round at his pleasure ; and 
they crept under the eaves of houses, and clung 
tightly to the sides of hayricks, like bats; and 
tore in at open chamber windows, and cowered 
close to hedges; and in short went anywhere 
for safety. But the oddest feat they achieved 
was, to take advantage of the sudden opening 
of Mr. Pecksniff’s front-door, to dash wildly 
into his passage; whither the wind following 
close upon them, and finding the back-door 
open, incontinently blew out the lighted candle 
held by Miss Pecksniff, and slammed the front- 
door against Mr. Pecksniff who was at that 
moment entering, with such violence, that in 
the twinkling of an eye he lay on his back at 
the bottom of the steps. Being by this time 
weary of such trifling performances, the bois- 
terous rover hurried away rejoicing, roaring 
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over moor and meadow, hill and flat, until 
it got out to sea, where it met with other 
winds similarly disposed, and made a night 
of it. 


CHARLES DICKENs. 
From Martin Chuzzlewit. 


1. Describe the scene at the smithy. 
2. Write a short essay of your own on the wind in a city. 


~38. What parts of this piece please you most, or seem 
most difficult, or most strange to you ? Give your reasons. 


4. Rewrite this account as you think Pepys might have 
written it. In order to get your ideas, first study Pepys’s 
description of the Fire of London (pages 70-80.) 


A PARENTAL ODE TO MY SON. 
Aged Three Years and Five Months. 


Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop,—first let me kiss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear !) 
Thou merry laughing sprite ! 
With spirits feather-light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin— 
(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin !) 


Thou little tricksy Puck! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air— 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the 

stair !) 

Thou darling of thy sire! 
(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore a-fire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In Love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents—(Drat the boy! 

There goes my ink !) 
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__ Thou cherub—but of earth; 
‘Wit playfellow for Fays, by moonlight pale, 
In harmless sport and mirth, 
_ (That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 
_ Thou human humming-bee extracting honey 
From ev’ry blossom in the world that STOWS, 
Singing in Youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble !—that’s his precious nose !) 
__ Thy father’s pride and hope ! 
(He’ll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamped from Nature’s 
mint— 
__ (Where did he learn that squint ?) 


Thou young domestic dove! 
_ (He'll have that jug off, with another shove !) 
Dear nurseling of the hymeneal nest ! 
(Are those torn clothes his best !) 
Little epitome of man! 
_ (He'll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 
_ ‘Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning 
life— 
(He’s got a knife !) 
Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 
Toss the light ball—bestride the stick— 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
_ With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(He's got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 
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Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy, and breathing music like the South, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star,— 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove,— 

(I tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he’s sent above !) 


THomas Hoop. 


1. This poem has amused many children. Does it 
amuse you? Say what you find amusing. 

2. What sort of man was the father of this boy 2 

3. What sort of boy was the child of this man ? 

4. Write down and find out the meaning of any words 
or phrases which are strange or hard to you. 


5. Consider that this boy has now reached the age of 
twelve, and write an ‘‘ ode” on similar lines such as he 
might compose about his father. Suggest a title for it. 


WILLIAM DOBBIN AT SCHOOL. 


Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to 
_ acquire the rudiments of the above language, 
as they are propounded in that wonderful book 
the Eton Latin Grammar, was compelled to 
remain among the very last of Doctor Swishtail’s 
scholars, and was “taken down ” continually 
by little fellows with pink faces and pinafores 
when he marched up with the lower form, a 
giant amongst them, with his downcast stupefied 
look, his dog’s-eared primer, and his tight 
corduroys. High and low, all made fun of him. 
They sewed up those corduroys, tight as they 
were. They cut his bed-strings. They upset 
buckets and benches, so that he might break 
his shins over them, which he never failed to 
do. They sent him parcels, which, when opened, 
were found to contain the paternal soap and 
candles. There was no little fellow but had his 
jeer and joke at Dobbin ; and he bore everything 
quite patiently, and was entirely dumb and 
miserable. 

Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and 
dandy of the Swishtail Seminary. He smuggled 
wine in. He fought the town-boys. Ponies 
used to come for him to ride home on Saturdays. 
He had his top-boots in his room, in which he 
used to hunt in the holidays. He had a gold 
repeater: and took snuff like the Doctor. He 
had been to the Opera, and knew the merits 
af the principal actors, preferring Mr. Kean to 
Mr. Kemble. He could knock you off forty 
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Latin verses in an hour. He could make 
French poetry. What else didn’t he know, 
or couldn’t he do? They said even the Doctor 
himself was afraid of him. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, 
ruled over his subjects, and bullied them, with 
splendid superiority. This one blacked his 
shoes; that toasted his bread, others would 
fag out, and give him balls at cricket during 
whole summer afternoons. “Figs” was the 
fellow whom he despised most, and with whom, 
though always abusing him, and sneering at 
him, he scarcely ever condescended to hold 
personal communication. 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen 
had had a difference, Figs, alone in the school- 
room, was blundering over a home letter; 
when Cuff, entering, bade him go upon some 
message, of which tarts were probably the 
subject. 

‘*T can’t,” says Dobbin; ‘‘I want to finish 
my letter.”’ 

“You can’t?” says Mr. Cuff, laying hold 
of that document (in which many words were 
scratched out, many were mis-spelt, on which 
had been spent I don’t know how much thought, 
and labour, and tears; for the poor fellow was 
writing to his mother, who was fond of him, 
although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived in 
a back parlour in Thames Street). “ You 
can’t?” says Mr. Cuff: “I should like to 
know why, pray? Can't you write to old 
Mother Figs to-morrow ? ”’ 
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~ Don’t call names,” Dobbin said, getting off 
_ the bench, very nervous. | 

“Well, sir, will you go?” crowed the cock 
- of the school. ; 
“ Put down the letter,’? Dobbin replied ; ‘‘ no 
_ gentleman readth letterth.”’ 

~ Well, now will you go?” says the other. 

“ No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I'll thmash 
you,” roars out Dobbin, Springing to a leaden 
inkstand, and looking so wicked, that Mr. 
Cuff paused, turned down his coat sleeves 
_ again, put his hands into his pockets, and walked 
away with a sneer. But he never meddled 
personally with the grocer’s boy after that; 
though we must do him the justice to say he 
always spoke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt 
_ behind his back. | 
Sometime after this interview, it happened 
that Mr. Cuff, on a sunshiny afternoon, was in 
the neighbourhood of poor William. Dobbin, 
who was lying under a tree in the playground, 
Spelling over a favourite copy of the Arabian 
Nights which he had—apart from the rest of 
the school, who were pursuing their various 
sports—dquite lonely, and almost happy. 

Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten 
the world, and was away with Sinbad the 
Sailor in the Valley of Diamonds, or with Prince 
Ahmed and the Fairy Peribanou in that delight- 
ful cavern where the Prince found her, and 
whither we should all like to make a tour ; 
when shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, 
woke up his pleasant reverie: and, looking up, 
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he saw Cuff before him, belabouring a little 
boy. 

It was the lad who had peached upon him 
about the grocer’s cart: but he bore little 
malice, not at least towards the young and 
small. ‘‘ How dare you, sir, break the bottle ? ” 
says Cuff to the little urchin, swinging a yellow 
cricket-stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the 
play-ground wall (at a selected spot where the 
broken glass had been removed from the top, 
and niches made convenient in the brick) ; 
to run a quarter of a mile ; to purchase a pint of 
rum-shrub on credit ; to brave all the Doctor’s 
outlying spies, and to clamber back into the 
play-ground again; during the performance 
of which feat, his foot had slipt, and the 
bottle was broken, and the shrub had been 
spilt, and his pantaloons had been damaged, 
and he appeared before his employer a per- 
fectly guilty and trembling, though harmless, 
wretch. 

‘’ How dare you, sir, break it?” says Cuff ; 
“you blundering little thief. You drank the 
shrub and now you pretend to have broken the 
bottle. Hold out your hand, sir.” 

Down came the stump with a great heavy 
thump on the child’s hand. A moan followed. 
Dobbin looked up. The Fairy Peribanou had 
fled into the inmost cavern with Prince Ahmed : 
the Roc had whisked away Sinbad the Sailor 
out of the Valley of Diamonds, out of sight, 
far into the clouds: and there was every-day 
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_ life before honest William ; and a big boy beating 
a little one without cause. 
_ “Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff 
to his little school-fellow, whose face was 
distorted with pain. Dobbin quivered, and 
_ gathered himself up in his narrow old clothes. 
_ Take that, you little devil!” cried Mr. 
Cuff, and down came the wicket again on the 
_child’s hand. Don’t be horrified, ladies, every 
poy at a public school has done it. Your 
children will so do and be done by, in all prob- 
ability. Down came the wicket again; and 
Dobbin started up. 
I can’t tell what his motive was. Torture 
In a public school is as much licensed as the 
_knout in Russia. It would be ungentlemanlike 
(in a manner) to resist it. Perhaps Dobbin’s 
foolish soul revolted against that exercise of 
tyranny ; or perhaps he had a hankering feeling 
of revenge in his wind, and Jonged to measure 
himself against that splendid bully and tyrant, 
who had all the glory, pride, pomp, circum- 
stance, banners flying, drums beating, guards 
saluting, in the place. Whatever may have 
been his incentive, however, up he sprang, and 
screamed out, “‘ Hold off, Cuff; don’t bully 
that child any more; or I’I]——” 
_ ~ Or yow’ll what ?”’ Cuff asked in amazement 
at this interruption. “‘ Hold out your hand, you 
little beast.”’ 

“ Pll give you the worst thrashing you ever 
had in your life,’ Dobbin said, in reply to the 
first part of Cuff’s sentence ; and little Osborne, 
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gasping and in tears, looked up with wonder and 
incredulity at seeing this amazing champion 
put up suddenly to defend him; while Cuff’s 
astonishment was scarcely less. Fancy our late 
Monarch George III when he heard of the revolt 
of the North American colonies: fancy brazen 
Goliath when little David stepped forward and 
claimed a meeting, and you have the feelings 
of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this rencontre was 
proposed to him. 

‘* After school,” says he, of course; after a 
pause and a look, as much as to say, “ Make 
your will, and communicate your last wishes 
to your friends between this time and that.” 

‘“ As you please,’ Dobbin said. “ You must 
be my bottle-holder, Osborne.” 

‘Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied ; 
for you see his papa kept a carriage, and he was 
rather ashamed of his champion. 

Yes, when the hour of the battle came, he 
was almost ashamed to say, © Go it, Figs veg 
and not a single other boy in the place uttered 
that cry for the first two or three rounds of 
this famous combat; at the commencement of 
which the scientific Cuff, with a contemptuous 
smile on his face, and as light and as gay as 
if he was at a ball, planted his blows upon his 
adversary, and floored that unlucky champion 
three times running. At each fall there was a 
cheer ; and everybody was anxious to have the 
honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 

‘What a licking I shall get when it’s over,” 
young Osborne thought, picking up his man. 
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“You'd best give in,” he said to Dobbin : 
© “it’s only a thrashing, Figs, and you know 
I’m used to it.” But Figs, all whose limbs were 
_ In a quiver, and whose nostrils were breathing 
_ Tage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went 
in for a fourth time. : 
___ As he did not in the least know how to parry 
_ the blows that were aimed at himself, and Cuff 
_had begun the attack on the three preceding 
occasions, without ever allowing his enemy to 
strike, Figs now determined that he would 
commence the engagement by a charge on his 
Own part ; and accordingly, being a left-handed 
man, brought that arm into action, and hit out. 
a couple of times with all his might—once at 
Mr. Cuff’s left eye, and once on his beautiful 
Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment, 
of the assembly. “ Well hit, by Jove,” says 
little Osborne, with the air of a connoisseur, 
clapping his man on the back. “Give it him 
with the left, Figs my boy.” 

Figs’ left made terrific play during all the 
‘Test of the combat. Cuff went down every 
time. At the sixth round, there were almost as 
many fellows shouting out, “Go it, Figs,” as 
there were youths exclaiming, ‘Go it, Cuff.” 
At the twelfth round the latter champion was all 
abroad, as the saying is, and had lost all presence 
of mind and power of attack or defence. Figs, on 
the contrary, was as calm as a quaker. His face 
being quite pale, his eyes shining open, and a 
great cut on his under lip bleeding profusely, 
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gave this young fellow a fierce and ghastly 
air, which perhaps struck terror into many 
spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid adversary 
prepared to close for the thirteenth time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bell’s Life, 
I should like to describe this combat properly. 
It was the last charge of the Guard—{that is, 
it would have been, only Waterloo had not yet 
taken place)—it was Ney’s column breasting 
the hill of La Haye Sainte, bristling with ten 
thousand bayonets, and crowned with twenty 
eagles—it was the shout of the beet-eating 
British, as leaping down the hill they rushed 
to hug the enemy in the savage arms of battle— 
in other words, Cuff coming up full of pluck, 
but quite reeling and groggy, the Fig-merchant 
put in his left as usual on his adversary’s nose, 
and sent him down for the last time. 

“YT think that will do for him,” Figs said, as 
his opponent dropped as neatly on the green 
as I have seen Jack Spot’s ball plump into the 
pocket at billiards; and the fact is, when time 
was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff was not able, or 
did not choose, to stand up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for 
Figs as would have made you think he had been 
their darling champion through the whole 
battle ; and so absolutely brought Dr. Swishtail 
out of his study curious to know the cause of 
the uproar. He threatened to flog Figs vio- 
lently, of course; but Cuff, who had come to 
himself by this time, and was washing his 
wounds, stood up and said, “ It’s my fault, sir 
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—not Figs’—not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a 
little boy ; and he served me right.”” By which 
magnanimous speech he not only saved his 
conqueror a whipping, but got back all his 
ascendancy over the boys which his defeat had 
nearly cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an 
account of the transaction. 


“Sugarcane House, Richmond, 
“March, 18.. 

“Dear Mama, I hope you are quite well. I 
should be much obliged to you to send me a cake 
and five shillings. There has been a fight 
here between Cuff & Dobbin. Cuff you know, 
was the Cock of the School. They fought 
thirteen rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So Cuff 
is now Only Second Cock. The fight was about 
me. Cuff was licking me for breaking a bottle 
of milk, and Figs would’nt stand it. We call 
him Figs because his father is a Grocer—Figs & 
Rudge, Thames St., City—I think as he fought 
for me you ought to buy your Tea & Sugar 
at his father’s. Cuff goes home every Saturday, 
but can’t this because he has 2 Black Eyes. 
He has a white Pony to come and fetch him, 
and a groom in livery on a bay mare. I wish 
my Papa would let me have a Pony, and I am 

‘Your dutiful Son, 
‘““GEORGE SEDLEY OSBORNE. 


‘ P.8.—Give my love to little Emmy. I am 
cutting her out a Coach in card-board. Please 
not a seed-cake, but a plum-cake.”’ 
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In consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his 
character rose prodigiously in the estimation 
of all his schoolfellows, and the name of Figs, 
which had been a byword of reproach, became 
as respectable and popular a nickname as any 
other in use in the School. “ After all, it’s 
not his fault that his father’s a grocer,’ George 
Osborne said, who, though a little chap, had 
a very high popularity among the Swishtail 
youth; and his opinion was received with 
great applause. It was voted low to sneer at 
Dobbin about this accident of birth. “Old 
Figs” grew to be a name of kindness and 
endearment ; and the sneak of an usher jeered 
at him no longer. 

And Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered 
circumstances. He made wonderful advances 
in scholastic learning. The superb Cuff himself, 
_ at whose condescension Dobbin could only blush 
and wonder, helped him on with his Latin 
verses ; “ coached ” him in play-hours ; carried 
him triumphantly out of the little-boy class into 
the middle-sized form; and even there got a 
fair place for him. It was discovered that, 
although dull at classical learning, at mathe- 
matics he was uncommonly quick. To the 
contentment of all he passed third in algebra, 
and got a French prize-book at the public» 
Midsummer examination. You should have 
seen his mother’s face when Telemaque (that | 
delicious romance) was presented to him by 
the Doctor in the face of the whole school and 
the parents and company, with an inscription 
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to Gulielmo Dobbin. All the boys clapped 
hands in token of applause and sympathy. 
His blushes, his stumbles, his awkwardness, and 
the number of feet which he crushed as he went 
back to his place, who shall describe or calculate? 
Old Dobbin, his father, who now respected him 
for the first time, gave him two guineas publicly ; 
most of which he spent in a general tuck-out 
for the school: and he came back in a tail-coat 
after the holidays. 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow 
to suppose that this happy change in all his 
circumstances arose from his own generous 
and manly disposition: he chose, from some 
perverseness, to attribute his good fortune to 
the sole agency and benevolence of little George 
Osborne, to whom henceforth he vowed such 
a love and affection as is only felt by children— 
such an affection, as we read in the charming 
fairy-book, uncouth Orson had for splendid 
young Valentine his conqueror. He flung him- 
self down at little Osborne’s feet, and loved him. 
Kven before they were acquainted, he had 
admired Osborne in secret. Now he was his 
valet, his dog, his man Friday. He believed 
Osborne to be the possessor of every perfection, 
to be the handsomest, the bravest, the most 
active, the cleverest, the most generous of 
created boys. He shared his money with him; 
bought him uncountable presents of knives, 
pencil-cases, gold seals, toffee, Little Warblers, 
and romantic books, with large coloured pictures 
of knights and robbers, in many of which 
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latter you might read inscriptions to George 
Sedly Osborne, Esquire, from his attached 
friend William Dobbin—the which tokens of 
homage George received very graciously, as 
became his superior merit. 


THACKERAY. 
From Vanity Fair. 


1. Describe the characters of Cuff, Osborne, and Dobbin 
in your own words. 

2. What do you know about the “ Arabian Nights ”’ ? 

3. Write a short essay on Nicknames. 

4. What do you think of Osborne’s letter to his mother 2 


5. When did Thackeray live 2? Give the names of some 
of the other books which he wrote, and tell very briefly 
the story of any one of them. 


6. What are the chief differences between the system of 
education in Thackeray’s time and that of to-day ? 


TRAVELLING IN THE TIME OF 
CHARLES II. 


I. 


Of all inventions, the alphabet and the print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for the civiliz- 
ation of our species. Every improvement of the 
means of locomotion benefits mankind morally 
and intellectually as well as materially, and 
not only facilitates the interchange of the various 
productions of nature and art, but tends to 
remove national and provincial antipathies, and 
to bind together all the branches of the great 
human family. In the seventeenth century 
the inhabitants of London were, for almost 
every practical purpose, farther from Reading 
than they are now from Edinburgh, and farther 
from Edinburgh than they are now from 
Vienna. 

The subjects of Charles the Second were not, 
it is true, quite unacquainted with that principle 
which has, in our own time, produced an 
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unprecedented revolution in human affairs, which 
has enabled navies to advance in face of wind 
and tide, and brigades of troops, attended by 
all their baggage and artillery, to traverse 
kingdoms at a pace equal to that of the fleetest 
race horse. The Marquess of Worcester had 
recently observed the expansive power of mois- 
ture rarefied by heat. After many experiments 


he had succeeded in constructing a rude steam 


engine, which he called a fire water work, and 
which he pronounced to be an admirable and 
most forcible instrument of propulsion. But 
the Marquess was suspected to be a madman. 
His fire water might, perhaps, furnish matter 
for conversation at a meeting of the Royal 
Society, but was not applied to any practical 
purpose. ‘here were no railways, except a 
few made of timber, on which coals were carried 
_ from the mouths of the Northumbrian pits to 
the banks of the Tyne. There was very little 
internal communication by water. A few 
attempts had been made to deepen and embank 
the natural streams, but with slender success. 
Hardly a single navigable canal had been even 
projected. The English of that day were in | 
the habit of talking with mingled admiration 
and despair of the immense trench by which 
Lewis the Fourteenth had made a junction 
between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
They little thought that their country would, 
in the course of a few generations, be inter- 
sected, at the cost of private adventurers, by 
artificial rivers making up more than four times 
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the length of the Thames, the Severn, and the 
Trent together. 

It was by the highways that both travellers 
and goods generally passed from place to place ; 
and these highways appear to have been far 
worse than might have been expected from the 
degree of wealth and civilization which the 
nation had even then attained. On the best 
lines of communication the ruts were deep, 
the descents precipitous, and the way often 
such as it was hardly possible to distinguish, 
in the dusk, from the unenclosed heath and 
fen which lay on both sides. On the roads of 
Derbyshire, travellers were in constant fear of 
their necks, and were frequently compelled to 
alight and lead their beasts. The great route 
through Wales to Holyhead was in such a state 
that, in 1685, a viceroy, going to Ireland, was 
five hours in travelling fourteen miles, from 
Saint Asaph to Conway. Between Conway and 
Beaumaris he was forced to walk great part of 
the way; and his lady was carried in a litter. 
His coach was, with much difficulty, and by 
the help of many hands, brought after him 
entire. In general, carriages were taken to 
pieces at Conway, and borne, on the shoulders 
of stout Welsh peasants, to the Menai Straits. 
In some parts of Kent and Sussex, none but 
the strongest horses could, in winter, get through 
the bog, in which, at every step, they sank 
deep. The markets were often inaccessible 
during several months. It is said that the 
fruits of the earth were sometimes suffered to 
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rot in one place, while in another place, distant 
only a few miles, the supply fell far short of 
the demand. The wheeled carriages were, in 
this district, generally pulled by oxen. When 
Prince George of Denmark visited the stately 
mansion of Petworth in wet weather, he was 
six hours in going nine miles; and it was 
necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should 
__ be on each side of his coach in order to prop it. 
Of the carriages which conveyed his retinue 
several were upset and injured. A letter from 
one of the party has been preserved, in which 
the unfortunate courtier complains that, during 
fourteen hours, he never once alighted, except 
when his coach was overturned. 


LH, 


One chief cause of the badness of the roads 
seems to have been the defective state of the 
law. Every parish was bound to repair the 
highways which passed through it. The peas- 
antry were forced to give their gratuitous labour 
six days in the year. If this was not sufficient, 
hired labour was employed, and the expense 
was met by a parochial rate. That a route 
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it was not in the power of the parishes of 
Huntingdonshire to mend a highway worn by 
the constant traffic between the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and London. Soon after the 
Restoration this grievance attracted the notice 
of Parliament ; and an act, the first of our many 
turnpike acts, was passed, imposing a small toll 
on travellers and goods, for the purpose of 
keeping some parts of this important line of 
communication in good repair. This innova- 
tion, however, excited many murmurs; and 
the other great avenues to the capital were 
long left under the old system. A change was 
at length effected, but not without much diffi- 
culty. For unjust and absurd taxation to 
which men are accustomed is often borne far 
more willingly than the most reasonable impost 
which is new. It was not till many toll bars 
had been violently pulled down, till the troops 
had in many districts been forced to act against 
the people, and till much blood had been shed, 
that a good system was introduced. By slow 
degrees reason triumphed over prejudice; and 
our island is now crossed in every direction by 
near thirty thousand miles of turnpike road. 
On the best highways heavy articles were, 
in the time of Charles the Second, generally 
conveyed from place to place by stage waggons. 
In the straw of these vehicles nestled a crowd 
of passengers, who could not afford to travel 
by coach or on horseback, and who were pre- 
vented by infirmity, or by the weight of their 
luggage, from going on foot. The expense of 
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transmitting heavy goods in this way was 
enormous. From London to Birmingham the 
charge was seven pounds a ton. From London 
to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This was 
about fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more 
by a third than was afterwards charged on 
turnpike roads, and fifteen times what is now 
demanded by railway companies. The cost 
_ of conveyance amounted to a prohibitory tax 
on many useful articles. Coal in particular 
was never seen except in the districts where it 
was produced, or in the districts to which it 
could be carried by sea, and was indeed always 
known in the south of England by the name 
of sea coal. | 

On byroads, and generally throughout the 
country north of York, and west of Exeter, 
goods were carried by long trains of packhorses. 
These strong and patient beasts, the breed of 
which is now extinct, were attended by a class 
of men who seemed to have borne much resem- 
blance to the Spanish muleteers. A traveller 
of humble condition often found it convenient 
to perform a journey mounted on a packsaddle 
between two baskets, under the care of these 
hardy guides. The expense of this mode of 
conveyance was small. But the caravan moved 
at a foot’s pace; and in winter the cold was 
often unsupportable. ) 

The rich commonly travelled in their own 
carriages, with at least four horses. Cotton, 
the facetious poet, attempted to go from London 
to the Peak with a single pair, but found at 
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Saint Alban’s that the journey would be in- 
supportably tedious, and altered his plan. A 
coach and six is in our time never seen, except 
as part of some pageant. The frequent mention, 
therefore, of such equipages in old books is likely 
to mislead us. We attribute to magnificence 
what was really the effect of a very disagreeable 
necessity. People, in the time of Charles the 
Second, travelled with six horses, because with 
a smaller number there was great danger of 
sticking fast in the mire. 

Public carriages had recently been much 
improved. During the years which immediately 
followed the Restoration, a diligence ran between 
London and Oxford in two days. The passen- 
gers slept at Beaconsfield. At length, in the 
spring of 1669, a great and daring innovation 
was attempted. It was announced that a 
vehicle, described as the Flying Coach, would 
perform the whole journey between sunrise 
and sunset. This spirited undertaking was 
solemnly considered and sanctioned by the 
Heads of the University, and appears to have 
excited the same sort of interest which is excited 
in our own time by the opening of a new railway. 
The Vice-Chancellor, by a notice affixed in all 
public places, prescribed the hour and place of 
departure. The success of the experiment was 
complete. At six in the morning the carriage 
began to move from before the ancient front 
of All Souls College ; and at seven in the evening 
the adventurous gentlemen who had run the 
first risk were safely deposited at their inn in 
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London. The emulation of the sister University 
was moved; and soon a diligence was set up 
which in one day carried passengers from 
Cambridge to the capital. At the close of 
the reign of Charles the Second, flying carriages 
ran thrice a week from London to the chief 
towns. But no stage coach, indeed no stage 
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CONVEYANCE OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


waggon, appears to have proceeded further 
north than York, or further west than Exeter. 
The ordinary day’s journey of a flying coach 
was about fifty miles in the summer; but in 
the winter, when the ways were bad and the 
nights long, little more than thirty. The 
Chester coach, the York coach, and the Exeter 
coach generally reached London in four days 
during the fine season, but at Christmas not 
till the sixth day. The passengers, six in 
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number, were all seated in the carriage. For 
accidents were so frequent that it would have 
been most perilous to mount the roof. The 
ordinary fare was about twopence halfpenny 
a mile in summer, and somewhat more in 
winter. 

This mode of travelling, which by Englishmen 
of the present day would be regarded as in- 
sufferably slow, seemed to our ancestors wonder- 
fully and indeed alarmingly rapid. It was 
vehemently argued that this mode of conveyance 
would be fatal to the breed of horses, and to 
the noble art of horsemanship ; that the Thames 
which had long been an important nursery of 
seamen, would cease to be the chief thoroughfare 
from London up to Windsor and downto 
Gravesend ; that saddlers and spurriers would 
be ruined by hundreds; that numerous inns, 
at which mounted travellers had been in the 
habit of stopping, would be deserted, and would 
no longer pay any rent; that the new carriages 
were too hot in summer and too cold in winter ; 
that the passengers were grievously annoyed 
by invalids and crying children ; that the coach 
sometimes reached the inn so late that it was 
impossible to get supper, and sometimes started 
so early that it was impossible to get breakfast. 
On these grounds it was gravely recommended 
that no public coach should be permitted to 
have more than four horses, to start oftener 
than once a week, or to go more than thirty 
miles a day. It was hoped that, if this regula- 
tion were adopted, all except the sick and lame 
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would return to the old mode of travelling. 
Petitions embodying such opinions as these 
were presented to the King in council from 
several companies of the City of London, 
from several provincial towns, and from the 
justices of several counties. We smile at these 
things. | 

In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, 
it was still usual for men who enjoyed health 
and vigour, and who were not encumbered by 
much baggage, to perform long journeys on 
horseback. If the traveller wished to move 
expeditiously he rode post. Fresh saddle horses 
_ and guides were to be procured at convenient 
distances along the great lines of road. The 
charge was threepence a mile for each horse, 
and fourpence a stage for the guide. In this 
manner, when the ways were good, it was 
possible to travel, for a considerable time, as 
rapidly as by any conveyance known in England, 
till vehicles were propelled by steam. There 
were as yet no post chaises; nor could those 
who rode in their own coaches ordinarily procure 
a change of horses. The King, however, and 
the great officers of state, were able to command 
relays. Thus Charles commonly went in one 
day from Whitehall to Newmarket, a distance 
of about fifty-five miles through a level country ; | 
and this was thought by his subjects a proof 
of great activity. Evelyn performed the same 
journey in company with the Lord Treasurer 
Clifford. The coach was drawn by six horses, 
which were changed at Bishop Stortford, 
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and again at Chesterford. The travellers 
reached Newmarket at night. Such a mode 
of conveyance seems to have been considered 
as a rare luxury confined to princes and 
ministers. 


III. 


Whatever might be the way in which a journey 
was performed, the travellers, unless they were 
numerous and well-armed, ran considerable risk 
of being stopped and plundered. The mounted 
highwayman, a marauder known to our genera- 
tion only from books, was to be found on every 
main road. The waste tracts which lay on 
the great routes near London were especially 
haunted by plunderers of this class. Hounslow 
Heath, on the Great Western Road, and Finch- 
ley Common, on the Great Northern Road, were 
perhaps the most celebrated of these spots. 
The Cambridge scholars trembled when they 
approached Epping Forest, even in broad day- 
light. Seamen who had just been paid off at 
Chatham were often compelled to deliver their 
purses on Gadshill, celebrated near a hundred 
years earlier by the greatest of poets as the 
scene of the depredations of Falstaff. The 
public authorities seem to have been often at 
a loss how to deal with the plunderers. At one 
time it was announced in the Gazette that 
several persons, who were strongly suspected 
of being highwaymen, but against whom there 
was not sufficient evidence, would be paraded 
at Newgate in riding dresses: their horses 
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would also be shown; and all gentlemen who 
had been robbed were invited to inspect this 
singular exhibition. On another occasion: a 
pardon was publicly offered to a robber if he 
would give up some rough diamonds, of immense 
value, which he had taken when he stopped the 
Harwich mail. A short time after appeared 
another proclamation, warning the innkeepers 
that the eye of the government was upon them. 
Their criminal connivance, it was affirmed, 
enabled banditti to infest the roads with 
impunity. 

It was necessary to the success and even to 
the safety of the highwayman that he should 
be a bold and skilful rider, and that his manners 
and appearance should be such as suited the 
master of a fine horse. He therefore held an 
aristocratical position in the community of 
thieves, appeared at fashionable coffee houses 
and gaming houses, and betted with men of 
quality on the race ground. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he was a man of good family and educa- 
tion. A romantic interest therefore attached, 
and perhaps still attaches, to the names of 
freebooters of this class. The vulgar eagerly 
drank in tales of their ferocity and audacity, 
of their occasional acts of generosity and good 
nature, of their miraculous escapes, of their 
desperate struggles, and of their manly bearing 
at the bar and in the cart. Thus it was related 
of William Nevison, the great robber of York- 
shire, that he levied a quarterly tribute on all 
the northern drovers, and, in return, not only 
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spared them himself, but protected them against 
all other thieves; that he demanded purses 
in the most courteous manner; that he gave 
largely to the poor what he had taken from 
the rich; that his life was once spared by the 
royal clemency, but that he again tempted his 
fate, and at length died, in 1685, on the gallows 
of York. 

All the various dangers by which the traveller 
was beset were greatly increased by darkness. 
He was therefore commonly desirous of having 
the shelter of a roof during the night; and 
such shelter it was not difficult to obtain. 
From a very early period the inns of England 
had been renowned. Our first great poet had 
described the excellent accommodation which 
they afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth 
century. Nine and twenty persons, with their 
horses, found room in the wide chambers and 
stables of the Tabard in Southwark. The 
food was of the best, and the wines such as 
drew the company on to drink largely. Two 
hundred years later, under the reign of Elizabeth, 
William Harrison gave a lively description of 
the plenty and comfort of the great hostelries. 
The Continent of Europe, he said, could show 
nothing like them. ‘There were some in which 
two or three hundred people, with their horses, 
could without difficulty be lodged and fed. 
The bedding, the tapestry, above all, the 
abundance of clean and fine linen, was matter 
of wonder. Valuable plate was often set on 
the tables. Nay, there were signs which had 
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cost thirty or forty pounds. In the seventeenth 
century England abounded with excellent inns 
of every rank. The traveller sometimes in a 
small village, lighted on a public house such as 
Walton has described, where the brick floor 
_ was swept clean, where the walls were stuck 
round with ballads, where the sheets smelt of 
_tavender, and where a blazing fire, a cup of 
good ale, and a dish of trouts fresh from the 
neighbouring brook, were to be procured at 
small charge. At the larger houses of enter- 
tainment were to be found beds hung with silk, 
‘choice cookery, and claret equal to the best 
- which was drunk in London. The innkeepers, 
too, it was said, were not like other innkeepers. 
On the Continent the landlord was the tyrant 
of those who crossed the threshold. In England 
he was a servant. Never was an Englishman 
more at home than when he took his ease in 
his inn. | 
MacavLay. 

From History of England. 


1. Make a list, in a column, of the words which you do 
not understand ; look for them in a dictionary and write 
the meanings opposite to them. 


2. Make a list of long words, and write opposite them 
short words which have the same meaning. Which do 
you like better, the long or the short ? 


3. Write down the names of the people mentioned in 
this passage, and find out what you can about them. 


4. What differences to the life of English people have 
been caused by our modern and rapid means of travelling ? 


TO MASTER EDWARD C. STERLING. 


Rome, January 21st, 1839. 

My Dear Edward,—I was very glad to receive 
your Letter, which shewed me that you have 
learned something since I left home. If you 
knew how much pleasure it gave me to see your 
handwriting, I am sure you would take pains to 
be able to write well, that you might often send 
me letters, and tell me a great many things 
which I should like to know about Mamma 
and your Sisters as well as yourself. 

If I go to Vesuvius, I will try to carry away 
a bit of the lava, which you wish for. There 
has lately been a great eruption, as it is called, 
of that Mountain ; which means a great break- 
ing out of hot ashes and fire, and of melted 
stones which is called lava. 

Miss Clark is very kind to take so much pains 
with you; and I trust you will shew that you 
are obliged to her, by paying attention to all 
she tells you. When you see how much more 
grown people know than you, you ought to be 
anxious to learn all you can from those who 
teach you; and as there are so many wise and 
good things written in Books, you ought to 
try to read early and carefully ; that you may 
learn something of what God has made you able 
to know. ‘There are Libraries containing very 
many thousands of Volumes; and all that is 
written in these is,—accounts of some part or 
other of the World which God has made, or of 
the Thoughts which he has enabled men to have 
in their minds. Some Books are descriptions 
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of the earth itself, with its rocks and ground 
and water, and of the air and clouds, and 
the stars and moon and sun, which shine so 
beautifully in the sky. Some tell you about 
the things that grow upon the ground; the 
many millions of plants, from little mosses and 
threads of grass up to great trees and forests. 
Some also contain accounts of living things ; 


_ flies, worms, fishes, birds, and four-legged 


beasts. And some, which are the most, are 
about men and _ their thoughts and doings. 
These are the most important of all; for men 
are the best and most wonderful creatures of 
God in the world; being the only ones able to 
know him and love him, and to try of their 
own accord to do his will. | 
These Books about men are also the most 
important to us, because we ourselves are human 
beings, and may learn from such Books what 
we ought to think and to do and to try to do. 
Some of them describe what sort of people 
lived in old times and in other countries. By 
reading them, we know what is the difference 
between ourselves in England now, and the 
famous nations which lived in former davs. 
Such were the Egyptians who built the Pyra- 
mids, which are the greatest heaps of stone upon 
the face of the earth: and the Babylonians, 
who had a city with huge walls, built of bricks, 
having writing on them that no one in our time 
has been able to make out. There were also 
the Jews, who were the only ancient people 
who knew how wonderful and how good God 
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is; and the Greeks, who were the wisest of all 
in thinking about men’s lives and hearts, and 
who knew best how to make fine statues and 
buildings, and to write wise books. By Books 
also we may learn what sort of people the old 
Romans were, whose chief city was Rome, 
where I am now; and how brave and skilful 
they were in war; and how well they could 
govern and teach many nations which they had 
conquered. It is from Books, too, that you 
must learn what kind of men were our Ancestors 
in the Northern part of Europe, who belonged 
to the tribes that did the most towards pulling 
down the power of the Romans: and you will 
see in the same way how Christianity was sent 
among them by God, to make them wiser and 
more peaceful, and more noble in their minds ; 
and how all the nations that now are in Europe, 
and especially the Italians came to be what 
they now are. It is well worth knowing (and 
it can be known only by reading) how the 
Germans found out the Printing of Books, and 
what great changes this has made in the world. 
And everybody in England ought to try to 
understand how the English came to have their 
Parliaments and Laws; and to have fleets that 
sail over all seas of the world. 

Besides learning all these things, and a great 
many more about different times and countries, 
you may learn from Books, what is the truth 
of God’s will, and what are the best and wisest 
thoughts, and the most beautiful words; and 
how men are able to lead very right lives, and 
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to do a great deal to better the world. I have 


spent a great part of my life in reading; and 


I hope you will come to like it as much as I 
do, and to learn in this way all that I know. 
But it is a still more serious matter that you 
should try to be obedient and gentle; and to 
command your temper; and to think of other 
people’s pleasure rather than your own, and 
of what you ought to do rather than what you 


- like. If you try to be better for all you read, 


as well as wiser, you will find Books a great 
help towards goodness as well as knowledge,— 
and above all other Books, the Bible; which 
tells us of the will of God, and of the love of 
Jesus Christ towards God and men. 

I had a letter from Mamma to-day, which 
left Hastings on the 10th of this month. I was 
very glad to find in it that you were all well 


and happy; but I know Mamma is not well,— 


and is likely to be more uncomfortable every 
day for some time. So I hope you will all take 
care to give her as little trouble as possible. 
After sending you so much advice, I shall write 
a little Story to divert you. Iam, my dear Boy, 
Your affectionate Father, JoHN STERLING. 


CARLYLE. 
Life of John Sterling. 


1. How would you describe the various kinds of books 
named in this letter? Name some of each kind. 

2. What sort of man do you think the writer was, to 
judge by this letter ? 

3. Do you think the boy was pleased to get this letter ? 
Would you have liked it yourself ? 


WINTER. 


To town and country Winter comes alike, 
but to each he comes in different fashion. To 
the villager, he stretches a bold frosty hand ; 
to the townsman, a clammy one. To the 
villager, he comes wrapt in cold clear air; to 
the townsman, in yellow fogs, through which 
the gas lamps blear at noon. To the villager, 
he brings snow on the bare trees, frosty spangles 
on the roadways, exquisite silver chasings and 
adornments to the ivies on the walls, tumults of 
voices and noises of skating-irons, smouldering 
orange sunsets that distain the snows, make 
brazen the window-panes, and fire even the 
icicles at the cottage eaves. To the townsman, 
he brings influenzas, secret slides on unlighted 
pavements, showers of snowballs from irreverent 
urchins, damp feet, avalanches from the roofs 
of houses six stories high, cab fares wotully 
begrudged, universal slush. Winter is like the 
Red Indian, noble in his forests and solitudes, 
deteriorated by cities and civilization. The 
signs of his approach are different in the town 
and in the village. In the city, winter is dis- 
agreeable. The entire population catches cold, 
and the clergymen are coughed down on Sun- 
days. The falling snow covers the pavements— 
except the spaces in front of the bakers’ shops, 
which are wet and black and steaming ; in 
due time, it makes dumb the streets, muffling 
every sound of wheel and hoof; it slips its 
moorings, and hangs in icicles and avalanches 
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from the roofs of houses, but it does not appear 
in any perfection ; it has lost all purity, and is 
dingy as a city sparrow. It is regarded as a 
nuisance ; shopkeepers scrape it from their 
doors, deft scavengers build it in mounds along 
the streets; in a couple of days thaw sets in, 
and from roof, and eave, and cornice, from 
window-sill, gargoyle, and spout, there is a 


_ universal sound of weeping, like that which 


was heard in the old Norse world, when gods 
and men lamented the death of Balder the 
Beautiful. On frosty mornings, cab-horses, 
whose shoes are never sharpened in preparation, 
although the previous night every star was 
sparkling like steel, are tumbling on the hilly 
streets, and the fare gesticulates from the 
window, and one man holds down the head of 
the terrified animal, whose breath is like a 
wreath of incense, and the driver, clothed in a 
drab great-coat, with a comforter up to his 
nose, is busy with the girths, and small boys 
gather round, and attempt to blow some warmth 
into their benumbed fingers. The townsman 
does not care for Winter, although he may 
care for what Winter brings—the long lighted 
evenings in which he can read or work, the 
lectures, the dinner-parties, the concerts, the 
theatres, and, if very young, the sprig of 
mistletoe stuck under the chandelier of a 
Christmas night. | 

But in this quiet place—distant but a few 
miles from the city of which I have been speak- 
ing—Winter is as pleasant as summer in her 
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prime. To this village, Winter sends messengers 
to announce his coming. The rooks gathering 
in the coloured woods was one sign ; the plough- 
ing of the wheat-fields was another. The 
reddening of the beech hedges told me Winter 
was on his way. The Robin hopping along the 
shrubbery walks in his search for crumbs— 
remembering well they were scattered there 
last year—told me he was at hand. The rime 
of a morning on the old walls outside told me 
he was already come. In my rambles my eye 
delights in naked branches, and I please myself 
with noting how many objects become visible 
at this season which summer had kept secret ; 
ragged nests high up in trees, houses and farm- 
buildings standing amongst woods, bridges and 
fences, and the devious courses of streams. 
These things are lost and buried in the leafiness 
of summer. When I return, the sunset is burning 
away behind the stripes of ancient pines that 
stand on the scarped bank above the stream, 
making their bronzed trunks yet more red— 
yet more dark their undecaying verdure. And 
by the last gleam on the distant hills, I notice 
that their crests are hoary. Snow, then, has 
already come, and will be with us anon. 

Winter in the country, without snow, is like 
a summer without the rose. Snow is Winter’s 
speciality, its crowning glory, its last exquisite 
grace. Snow comes naturally in Winter, as 
foliage comes in summer; but in each Winter 
the falling of the first snow-flake is an event ; 
it lays hold of the imagination. I do not care 
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_ much for snow in town; but in the country it 
is ever a marvel: it wipes out all boundary 
lines and distinctions between fields ; it clothes 
the skeletons of trees with a pure wonder; 
through the strangely transfigured landscape — 
the streams run black as ink and without a 
sound ; and over all, the cold blue frosty heaven 
smiles as if in very pleasure at its work. And 


-. somehow the season seems to infuse a spirit 


of jollity into everything. As I walk about 
I fancy the men [I meet look ruddier and. 
healthier ; that they talk in louder and cheerier 
tones; that their chests heave with a sincerer 
laughter. They are more charitable, I know. 
Winter binds ‘ earthborn companions and fellow- 
mortals ’ together, from man to red-breast ; and 
interior domestic life takes a new charm from 
the strange pallor outside. The good creature 
fire feels exhilarated, and licks with its pliant 
tongue, as if pleased and flattered. Sofa and 
slippers become luxuries. The tea-urn purrs 
like a fondled cat. In those long warm-lighted - 
evenings, books communicate more of their 
inmost souls than they do in summer, and a 
moment’s glance at the village church-roof, 
sparkling to the frosty moon, adds warmth to 
fleecy blankets, and a depth to repose. 

How innocent in appearance the new-fallen 
snow, the surface of which a descending leaf 
would dimple almost! and yet there is nothing 
fiercer, deadlier, crueller, more treacherous. On 
wild uplands and moors it covers roads and 
Jandmarks, and makes the wanderer travel 
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hopeless miles till he sinks down exhausted ; 
it steeps his senses in a pleasing stupor, till he 
fancies he sees the light of his far-off dwelling, 
and hears the voices of his children, who will 
be orphans before the morn; it smites him on 
the mouth and face as he dies, and then covers 
him up, softly as with kisses, tenderly as with 
elderdown, like a sleek-white murderer as it is. 
In alliance with the demon of wind, it will drift 
and spin along the mountain-sides, and in a 
couple of hours a hundred sheep and their 
shepherd are smothered in a corry on Ben 
Nevis. Welded by frost into an avalanche, 
it slides from its dizzy hold, and falls on an 
Alpine village, crushing it to powder. A snow- 
flake is weak in itself, but in multitudes it is 
omnipotent. These terrible crystals have stayed 
the marches of conquerors and broken ‘the 
strength of empires. The innumerous flakes 
flying forth on the Russian wind are deadlier 
than bullets; they bite more bitterly than 
Cossack lances. In front, behind, on every 
side, for leagues and leagues they fall in the 
dim twilight, flinging themselves in front of 
the weary soldier’s foot, clogging the wheels of 
cannon, making the banner an icy sheet, stilling 
the drum that beats the charge. 

In our country we know Winter chiefly in 
his mild and fanciful moods. In England he 
is artist and adorner. He brightens the bloom 
on the cheeks of girls ; he breathes the quaintest . 
forests on our bedroom windows; he beards 
cottage eaves with icicles; he makes the lake 
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a floor on which the skater may disport himself ; 
he fires the south-west with sober sunsets; he 
gives star and planet a metallic lustre. But 
with all these pleasant qualities and obliging 
graces, he wears here, as at home, the old 
heart. Have you not seen him in our own 
streets pinch cruelly a poor child scantily clad ? 
Do we not know how he 
‘Maltreats the desolate 
widow and the unem- 
ployed artisan? Do we 
not hear of him in savage 
mood killing outright 
poor homeless wretches 
whom he has discovered 
asleep on stairs or in 
deserted cellars? Here, 
as I have said, he is par- 
tially civilized, but at 
home he is a despot; 
there he piles the iceberg 
that sails southward to ei ne 
crush ships; there he se 
pinches the starved wolf; there he makes the 
_ Esquimaux shiver through all his furs. And 
the Arctic voyagers whom he takes prisoner 
and locks up in his immeasurable dungeons of 
snow and ice, they know what a Giant Despair 
he is; and friends at home who wait and wait, 
and to whom no news ever comes, know it too. 
There is one more good thing about Winter 
—he brings Christmas. Through the bleak 
December the thought of the coming festival is 
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pleasant—like the reflection of a fire on our faces. 
We taste the cake before it is baked, and when it 
is actually before us we find that it is none the 
worse for the fond handling of imagination. 
Christmas-day is the pleasantest day in the 
whole year. On that day we think tenderly 
of distant friends ; we strive to forgive injuries 
—to close accounts with ourselves and the world 
—to begin the new year with a white leaf. And 
to make Christmas perfect, the ground should 
be covered and the trees draped with snow; 
the bleak world outside should make us enjoy 
all the more keenly the comforts we possess ; 
and, above all, it should make us remember 
the poor and the needy ; for a charitable deed 
is the best close of any chapter of our lives, 
and the best promise, too, for the record about 
to be begun. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 
From Dreamthorp. 


1. Have you spent winters in town and in country ? 
If you have, do you agree with this writer ? 

2. You must have spent some winters ether in town or 
in the country. Write an essay on winter as you have 
known it. 

3. What are the special beauties which the writer finds 
in winter in the country ? 

4. Do you like snow in town? Why ? 

5. Have you ever heard of Balder the Beautiful 2 If 
you have, write down what you remember. If not, find 
out what you can about him. 

6. ‘Christmas Day is the pleasantest day in the whole 
year.” Do you think so? Do most people think so ? 
Why 3 


THE KNIGHTING OF SIR EUSTACE 
| LYNWOOD. 


~The moon was at her height, and shone full 
into the half-opened tent of Sir Reginald 
Lynwood. At the further end, quite in dark- 
ness, the Knight, bare-headed, and rosary in 
_ hand, knelt before the dark-robed figure of a 
confessor, while at a short distance lay, on a 
couch of deer-skins, the sleeping Leonard Ashton. 
_ Before the looped-up curtain that formed the 
door was Gaston d’Aubricour, on one knee, 
_ close to a huge torch of pine-wood fixed in the 


_ earth, examining by its flaring smoky light into 


the state of his master’s armour, proving every 
joint with a small hammer. Near him, Eustace, 
with the help of John Ingram, the stalwart 
yeoman, was fastening his charge, the pennon, 
to a mighty lance of the toughest ash-wood, and 
often looking forth on the white tents on which 
the moonbeams shed their pale, tranquil light. 
There was much to impress a mind like his, in 
the scene before him: the unearthly moonlight, 
the few glimmering stars, the sky—whose 
southern clearness and brightness were, to his 
unaccustomed eye, doubly wonderful—the con- 
stant though subdued sounds in the camp, the 
murmur of the river, and, far away in the dark 
expanse of night, the sparkling of a multitude 
of lights, which marked the encampment of 
the enemy. There was a strange calm awe 
upon his spirit. He spoke in a low voice, and 
Gaston’s careless light-hearted tones fell on 
| 177 
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his ear as Something uncongenial; but his eye 


glanced brightly, his step was free and bold, 


as he felt that this was the day that must 
Silence every uritating doubt of his possessing 
& watrior-spirit. 

The first red streak of dawn was beginning 
to glow in the eastern sky, when the note of a 
bugle rung out from the Prince’s tent, and was 


_ fesponded to by hundreds of other horns. 
That instant the quiet slumbering camp awoke, 


the space in front of every tent was filled with 
busy men, arming themselves, or saddling their 
horses. Gaston and Kustace, already fully 
equipped, assisted Sir Reginald to arm; 


Leonard was roused, and began to fasten on 


his armour; the men-at-arms came forth from 
their tent, and the horses were saddled and 
bridled. ‘And now,” called Sir Reginald, 
“bring our last loaf, John Ingram. Keep 
none back. By this day’s eve we shall have 
abundance, or else no further need.” 

The hard dry barley-bread was shared in 
scanty, but equal measure, and scarcely had 
it been devoured, before a second bugle blast, 
pealing through the camp, caused each mail-clad 
warrior to close his visor, and Spring into his 
saddle. A third, and all rode forth into the 
open plain, where, according to previous orders, 
they arrayed themselves in two divisions, the 
first commanded by the Duke of Lancaster and 


Sir John Chandos, the second by Prince Edward 


and Don Pedro. 
After a pause, employed in marshalling the 
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different bands, the host advanced at an even 
pace, the rising sun glancing on their armour, 
and revealing the multitude of waving crests, 
and streamers fluttering from the points of the 
lances, like the wings of gorgeous insects. 
Presently a wall of glittering armour was seen 
advancing to meet them, with the same brilliant 
display. It might have seemed some mighty 
tournament that was there arrayed, as the 
two armies stood confronting each other, rather 
than a stern battle for the possession of a 
kingdom ; and well might old Froissart declare, 
‘’ It was a pleasure to see such hosts.” 

But it would be presumptuous to attempt to 
embellish a tale after Froissart has once touched 
it. To him, then, I leave it to tell how the rank 
of banneret was conferred on the gallant old 
Chandos, how the Prince prayed aloud for a 
blessing on his arms, how he gave the signal 
for the advance, and how the boaster, Tello, 
fled in the first encounter. The Lances of 
Lynwood, in the division of the Duke of 
Lancaster, well and gallantly did their part in 
the hard struggle with the brave band of 
French, whose resistance was not overcome 
till the Black Prince himself brought his reserved 
troops to the aid of his brother. 

With the loss of only one man-at-arms, the 
Lances of Lynwood had taken several prisoners. 
It was high noon, and the field was well-nigh 
cleared of the enemy, when Sir Reginald drew 
his rein at the top of a steep bank clothed with 
brushwood, sloping towards the stream of the 
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Zadorra, threw up his visor, wiped his heated 
brow, and, patting his horse’s neck, turned to 
his brother Saying, “You have seen sharp 
work in this your first battle-day, Eustace.” 
“It isa glorious day!” said Eustace. ‘“ See 
how they hurry to the water.” And he pointed 
_ over the low shrubs to a level Space on the bank 
_ of the river, where several fugitives, on foot 
and horseback, were crowding together, and 
pressing hastily forward. | 
“Ha!” cried Sir Reginald, “the golden 
circlet! Henry of Trastamare himself!” and at 
the same instant he Sprang to the ground. 
~ You,” said he, “ speed round the bushes, meet 
me at the ford they are making for.’? This 
was directed to Gaston, and ere the last words 
were spoken, both Sir Reginald and Eustace 
were already beginning to hurry down the bank. 
Gaston rose to his full height in his stirrups, 
and, looking over the wood, exclaimed, ‘“ The 
Eagle crest! I must be there. On, Ashton— 
Ingram, this way—speed, speed, speed!” and 
with these words threw himself from his horse, 
and dashed after the two brothers, as they went 
crashing, in their heavy armour, downwards 
through the boughs. In less than a minute 
_ they were on the level ground, and Sir Reginald 
_ rushed forward to intercept Don Enrique, who 
‘was almost close to the river. “ Yield, yield, 
Sir King!” he shouted; but at the same 
Moment another Knight on foot threw himself 
between, raising a huge battle-axe, and crying, 
“ Away, away, Sir; leave me to deal with 
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him!” Enrique turned, entered the river, and 
safely swam his horse to the other side, whilst 
his champion was engaged in a desperate 
conflict. 

The Knight of Lynwood caught the first blow 
on his shield, and returned it, but without the 
slightest effect on his antagonist, who, though 
short in stature, and clumsily made, seemed to 
possess gigantic strength, A few moments 
more, and Reginald had fallen at full length 
on the grass, while his enemy was pressing on, 
to secure him as a prisoner, or to seize the pennon 
which Eustace held. The two Squires stood 
with lifted swords before their fallen master, 
but it cost only another of those irresistible 
strokes to stretch Gaston beside Sir Reginald, 
and Eustace was left alone to maintain the 
struggle. A few moments more, and the Lances 
would come up—but how impossible to hold 
out! The first blow cleft his shield in two, and 
though it did not pierce his armour, the shock 
brought him to his knee, and without the 
support of the staff of the pennon he would 
have been on the ground. Still, however, he 
kept up his defence, using sometimes his sword, 
and sometimes the staff, to parry the strokes 
of his assailant ; but the strife was too unequal, 
and faint with violent exertion, as well as 
dizzied by a stroke which the temper of his 
helmet had resisted, he felt that all would be 
over with him in another second, when his 
sinking energies were revived by the cry of 
“St. George,” close at hand. His enemy 
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relaxing his attack, he sprang to his feet, and 
that instant found himself enclosed, almost 
swept away, by a crowd of combatants of inferior 
degree, as well his own comrades as Free Lances, 
all of whose weapons were turned upon his 
Opponent. A sword was lifted over the enemy’s 
head from behind, and would the next moment 
_ have descended, but that Eustace sprang up, 

dashed it aside, cried “‘Shame!” and grasping 
the arm of the threatened Knight, exclaimed, 
“ Yield, yield ! it is your only hope ! ”’ 

“ Yield ? and to thee?” said the Knight ; 
“ yet it is well meant. The sword of Arthur 
himself would be of no avail. Tiphane was 
right! It is the fated day. Thou art of gentle 
birth ? I yield me then, rescue or no rescue, 
the rather that I see thou art a gallant youth. 
Hark you, fellows, I am a prisoner, so get off 
with you. Your name, bold youth ?” 

“ Eustace Lynwood, brother to this Knight,” 
said Eustace, raising his visor, and panting for 
breath. 

“ You need but a few years to nerve your 
arm. But rest a while, you are almost spent,”’ 
said the prisoner, in a kind tone of patronage, 
as he looked at the youthful face of his captor, 
which in a second had varied from deep crimson _ 
to deadly paleness. 

“My brother! my _ brother 1” was all 
Eustace’s answer, as he threw himself on the 
grass beside Gaston, who, though bleeding fast, 
had raised his master’s head, and freed him from 
his helmet; but his eyes were still closed, and 
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the wound ghastly, for such had been ‘the force 
of the blow that the shoulder was well-nigh 
severed from the collarbone. ‘“ Reginald! O 
brother, look up!” cried Eustace. ‘‘ O Gaston, 
does he live ?” 

‘““[ have crossed swords with him before,” 
said the prisoner. ‘‘I grieve for the mishap.” 
Then, as the soldiers crowded round, he waved 
them off with a gesture of command, which they 
instinctively obeyed. “‘ Back, clowns, give him 
air, And here—one of you—bring some water 
from the river. There, he shows signs of 
life.”’ | | 

As he spoke, the clattering of horses’ feet 
was heard, all made way, and there rode along 
the bank of the river a band of Spaniards, 
headed by Pedro himself, his sword, from hilt 
to point, streaming with blood, and his counte- 
nance ferocious as that of a tiger. ‘*‘ Where 
is he?” was his cry; ‘‘ where is the traitor 
Enrique ? I will send him to join the rest of 
the brood. Where has he hidden himself ? ” 

_ he prisoner, who had been assisting to lift 
the wounded man out of the path of the tramp- 
ling horses, turned round, and replied, with 
marked emphasis, “ King Henry of Castile is, 
thanks to our Lady, safe on the other side of 
the Zadorra, to recover his throne another day.” 

‘Du Guesclin himself! Ah, dog!” cried 
Pedro, his eyes glaring with the malignity of a 
demon, and raising his bloody weapon to hew 
down Bertrand du Guesclin, for no other was 
the prisoner, who stood with folded arms, his 
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dark eyes fixed in calm scorn on the King’s 
face, and his sword and axe lying at his feet. 
Kustace was instantly at his side, calling 
_ out, “ My Lord King, he is my prisoner ! ” 

* Thine!” said Pedro, with an incredulous 
look. “Leave him to my vengeance, and 
_ thou shalt have gold—half my treasury—all thy 
_ utmost wishes can reach e 
“I give him up to none but my Lord the 
Prince of Wales,” returned the young Squire, 
undauntedly. | 

~ Fool and caitiff! out of my path! or learn 
what it is to oppose the wrath of Kings!’ cried 
Pedro. | 
_ Eustace grasped his sword. “Sir King, you 

must win your way to him through my body.” 

At this moment one of the attendants whis- 
pered, “ El Principe, Senor Rey,” and, in a 
few seconds more, the Black Prince, with a 
few followers, rode towards the spot. | 

Hastily dismounting, Pedro threw himself on 
his knees to thank him for the victory ; but 
Edward, leaping from his horse, raised him, 
saying, “It is not to me, but to the Giver of 
victories, that you should return thanks”; and 
Eustace almost shuddered to see him embrace 
the blood-thirsty monster, who, still intent on 
his prey, began the next moment, “ Here, 
Senor Prince, is the chief enemy—here is the 
_ disturber of kingdoms—Du Guesclin himself— 

and there stands a traitorous boy of your 
country, who resolutely refuses to yield him to 
my just vengeance.’ | 
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As Pedro spoke, the Prince exchanged with 
Sir Bertrand the courteous salutation of hon- 
ourable enemies, and then said, in a quiet, 
grave tone, “It is not our English custom to 
take vengeance on prisoners of war.” 

“My Lord,” said Eustace, stepping forward, 
as the Prince looked towards him, ‘‘ I deliver 
the prisoner into your princely hands.” 

‘You have our best thanks, Sir Squire,” 
said the Prince. “ You are the young Lynwood, 
if I remember right. Where is your brother ? ” 

‘“ Alas! my lord, here he lies sorely hurt,” 
said Kustace, only anxious to be rid of prisoner 
and Prince, and to return to Reginald, who 
by this time had, by the care of Gaston, been 
recalled to consciousness. 

“Is it so ? I grieve to hear it!’ said Edward, 
with a face of deep concern, advancing to the 
wounded Knight, bending over him, and taking 
his hand, “ How fares it with you, my brave 
Reginald ? ” 

Poorly enough, my Lord,” said the Knight, 
faintly ; “‘I would I could have taken King 
Henry— 

“Lament not for that,’ said the Prince, 
~ but receive my thanks for the prize of scarcely 
less worth, which I owe to your arms.” 

“What mean you, my Lord? Not Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin ; I got nothing from him 
by my death-blow.”’ 

How is this then?” said Edward; “it was 
from your young brother that I received him.” 

“Speak, Eustace!” said Sir Reginald, 
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eagerly, and half raising himself ; ‘‘ Sir Bertrand 
your prisoner? Fairly and honourably? Is 
it possible ?” . | 

“ Fairly and honourably, to that I testify,” 
said Du Guesclin. “He knelt before you, and 
defended your pennon longer than I ever 
thought to see one of his years resist that curtal- 
axe of mine. The routier villains burst on 
us, and were closing upon me, when he turned 
back the weapon that was over my head, and 
summoned me to yield, which I did the more 
willingly that so gallant a youth should have 
such honour as may be acquired by my capture.” 

‘He has it, noble Bertrand,” said Edward. 
~ Kneel down, young Squire. Thy name is 
Kustace ? In the name of God, St. Michael, 
and St. George, I dub thee Knight. Be faithful, 
brave, and fortunate, as on this day. Arise, 
Sir Eustace Lynwood.” | 

‘Thanks, thanks, my gracious Prince,” said 
Reginald, a light glancing in his fading eyes. 
“I should die content to see my brother’s 
spurs so well earned.”’ 

~ Die! Say not so, my faithful Reginald. 
Speed, Denis, and send hither our own leech! 
I trust you will live to see your son win his spurs 
so gallantly ! ” 
_ “No, my good Lord, I am past the power of 
leech or surgeon ; I feel that this is my death- 
wound. I am glad it was in your cause. All 
I desire is your protection for my wife—my 
boy—my brother : 

‘“ Your brother has earned it already,” said 
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Edward. ‘ Your child shall be as my own. 
But, oh! can nought be done? Hasten the 
surgeon, hither! Cheer thee, Reginald !—look 
up! O! would that Du Guesclin were free, the 
battle unfought, so that thou wert but safe, 
mine own dear brother-in-arms ! ”’ 

“ Where is the Prince ?” called a voice from 
behind. ‘‘ My Lord, my Lord, if you come not 
speedily, there will be foul slaughter made 
among the prisoners by your Spanish butcher— 
King I would say.” 

“I come, I come, Chandos,” answered 
Edward, “ Fare thee well, my brave Reginald ; 
and you, my new-made Knight, send tidings to 
my tent how it is with him.” 

He pressed Reginald’s hand, and sighing 
deeply, mounted his horse, and rode off with 
Sir John Chandos, leaving the wounded Knight 
to the care of his own followers. 

The stream of blood was flowing fast, life 
was ebbing away, and Sir Reginald’s breath 
was failing, as Eustace, relieving Gaston from 
his weight, laid his head on his breast, and laved 
his brow with water from the river. ‘“ You have 
done gallantly, my brave brother; I did wrong 
to doubt your spirit. Thanks be to God that 
I can die in peace, sure that Arthur has in you 
a true and loving guardian. You are young, 
Kustace, but my trust in you is firm. You will 
train him in all Christian and godly ways——” 

“It shall be the most sacred charge of my 
life,’ said Eustace, scarcely able to speak. 

‘T know it,” said Reginald, and making an 
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effort to raise his voice, he continued, “‘ Bear 
witness, all of you, that I leave my son in the 
wardship of the King, and of my brother, Sir 
Kustace Lynwood. And,’ added he, earnestly, 
beware of Fulk Clarenham. Commend me to 
my sweet Hleanor; tell her she is the last, as 
the first in my thoughts.” Then, after a 
pause, “Is Gaston here ? ”’ 

“Yes, Sir Reginald,” said Gaston, leaning over 
him, and pressing the hand which he feebly raised. 

“ Gaston, farewell, and thanks to you for 
your true and loving service. Eustace will 
find wherewith to recompense you in some sort, 
in my chest at Bordeaux, and my brave Lances 
likewise. And, Gaston, go not back to the 
courses and comrades whence I took you. On 
the word of a dying man, it will be better for 
you when you are in this case. Leonard, strive 
to be a true and brave man, though I may not 
fulfil your father’s trust. Eustace—my eyes 
_ grow dim—is this you supporting my head— 
are these your tears? Weep not for me, 
brother. Save for my poor Eleanor, I would 
not have it otherwise. Mercy is sure! Hold 
up the blessed rood—the sign of grace—you 
are half a clerk, repeat me some holy psalm 
or prayer.”’ 

Eustace raised the cross hilt to his sword, and 
with a broken voice, commenced the Miserere. 
Sir Reginald at first followed it with his lips, 
but soon they ceased to move, his head sank 
back, his hand fell powerless, and with one long 
gasping breath his faithful and noble spirit. 
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departed. For several moments, Eustace 
silently continued to hold the lifeless form in his 
arms, then raising the face, he imprinted an 
earnest kiss on the pale lips, laid the head 
reverently on the ground, hung over it for a 
short space, and at last, with an effort, passed 
his hand over his face, and turned away. 

His first look was towards d’Aubricour, who 
sat resting his head on his hand, his elbow 
supported on his knee, while with the other 
hand he dashed away his tears. His counte- 
nance was deathly pale, and drops of blood were 
fast falling from the deep gash in his side. 
“OQ Gaston!” exclaimed Eustace, with a 
feeling of self-reproach at having forgotten him, 
“I fear you are badly wounded ! ” 

~ You would think little of it, had you seen 
more stricken fields, young Knight,” said 
Gaston, attempting to smile ; ‘‘ I am only spent 
with loss of blood. Bring me a draught of 
water, and I can ride back to the tent. But 
look to your prisoner, Sir Eustace.” 

Kustace turned to see what had become of his 
illustrious captive, and saw him at a little 
distance, speaking to a Knight on horseback. 
‘ Sir Eustace,” said Bertrand, stepping towards 
him, “here is Sir William Beauchamp, sent by 
the Prince to inquire for your gallant brother, 
and to summon me to his tent. I leave you 
the more willingly that I think you have no 
mind for guests this evening. Farewell. I 
hope to be better acquainted.” 

Kustace had little heart to answer, but he 
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took up Du Guesclin’s sword, as if to return it 
tohim. “ Keep it, Sir Knight,” said Bertrand, 
“you know how to wield it. I am in some 
sort your godfather in chivalry, and I owe you 
a gift. Let me have yours, that my side may 
not be without its wonted companion. Farewell.’ 

“And, Sir Eustace Lynwood,” said Sir 
William Beauchamp, riding up, ‘‘ you will 


advance to N avaretta, where we take up our 


quarters in the French camp. I grieve for the 
loss which has befallen us this day ; but I trust 
our chivalry has gained an equally worthy 
mem ber.”’ 

Eustace bowed and, whilst Messire Bertrand 
mounted a horse that had been brought for 
his use, turned back to his own melancholy 
duties. The body of Sir Reginald was raised 
from the ground, and placed on the levelled 
lances of four of his men, and Eustace then 
assisted Gaston to rise. He tottered, leant 
heavily against the young Knight, and was 
obliged to submit to be lifted to the saddle ; 
but neither pain, grief, nor faintness could 
check his flow of talk. 

~ Well, Eustace—Sir Eustace, I would say— 
you have seen somewhat of the chances of war.”’ 

‘ The mischances you mean, Gaston.”’ 

‘I tell you, many a man in this host would 
have given his whole kindred for such luck as 
has befallen you. To cross swords with Du 
Guesclin is honour enough. This cut will be 
a matter of boasting to my dying day; but, 
to take him prisoner e 
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“ Nay, that was no merit of mine. Had not 
the rest come up, my wars had soon been over, 
and I had been spared this grief.” 

‘I know what most youths would have done 
in your place, and been esteemed never the 
worse. Dropped the pennon at that first round 
blow that brought you to your knee, and called 
for quarter. Poor pennon, I deemed it gone, 
and would have come to your aid, but before 
I could recover my feet, the fight was over, and 
! am glad the glory is wholly yours. Knighted 
under a banner in a stricken field! It is a 
chance which befalls not one man in five 
hundred, and you in your first battle! But 
he heeds me not. He thinks only of his brother ! 
Look up, Sir Eustace, ’tis but the chance of 
war. Better die under sword and shield, than 
like a bed-ridden old woman ; better die 
honoured and lamented, than worn out and 
forgotten. Still he has not a word! Yea, and 
I could weep too for company, for never lived 
better Knight, nor one whom Squire had better 
cause to love!” 7 


CHARLOTTE M. Yoncn. 
From The Lances of Lynwood. 


1. Read over the first 12 lines two or three times ; 
then try to make a picture of the scene described in them ‘ 
then sketch it with a pencil. 

2. Draw from this story examples of courage, honour, 
and kindness. 

3. What do you know of “ old Froissart ” 2 

4. Write down any words of which you do not know 
the meaning, and look for them in a dictionary. 


JOHN RIDD SETS OUT TO CATCH 
| LOACHES. 


Being resolved to catch some loaches, what- 
ever trouble it cost me, I set forth without a 
word to any one, in the forenoon of St. Valentine’s 
day, 1675-6, I think it must have been. Annie 
should not come with me, because the water 
was too cold; for the winter had been long, 
and snow lay here and there, in patches in the 
hollow of the banks, like a lady’s gloves for- 
gotten. And yet the spring was breaking forth, 
as it always does in Devonshire, when the turn 
of the days is over ; and though there was little 
to see of it, the air was full of feeling. 

It puzzles me now, that I remember all those 
young impressions so, because I took no heed 
of them at the time whatever; and yet they 
come upon me bright, when nothing else is 
evident in the grey fog of experience. I am 
like an old man gazing at the outside of his 
spectacles, and seeing, as he rubs the dust, the 
image of his grandson playing at bo-peep with 
him. | 

But let me be of any age, I never could forget 
that day, and how bitter cold the water was. 
For I doffed my shoes and hose, and put them 
into a bag about my neck; and left my little 
coat at home, and tied my shirt-sleeves back 
to my shoulders. Then I took a three-pronged 
fork firmly bound to a rod with a cord, and a 
piece of canvas kerchief, with a lump of bread 
inside it; and so went into the pebbly water, 
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trying to think how warm it was. For more 
than a mile all down the Lynn stream, scarcely 
a stone I left unturned, 
being thoroughly skilled 
in the tricks of the loach, 
and knowing how he 
hides himself. For being 
grey-spotted, and clear 
to see through, and 
something like a cuttle 
fish, only more sub- 
stantial, he will stay 
7 :\ quite still, where a streak 
‘/ of weed is in the rapid 
water, hoping to be over- 
looked, nor caring even 
to wag his tail. Then 
being disturbed he flips 
away, like whalebone 
from the finger, and hies 
to a shelf of stone, and 
lies with his sharp head 
poked in under it; or 
sometimes he bellies him 
into the mud and only 
shows his back-ridge. 
And that is the time to 
spear him nicely, holding 
the fork very gingerly, 
and allowing for the 
bent of it, which comes to pass, I know not 
how, at the tickle of air and water. 

Or if your loach should not be abroad, when 
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first you come to look for him, but keeping 

snug in his little home, then you may see him 
come forth amazed at the quivering of the 
shingles, and oar himself and look at you, and 
then dart upstream like a little grey streak ; 
and then you must try and mark him in, and 
follow very daintily. So after that, in a sandy 


_. place, you steal up behind his tail to him, so 


_ that he cannot set eyes on you, for his head is 
upstream always, and there you see him abiding | 
still, clear, and mild, and affable. Then, as he 
looks so innocent, you make full sure to prog 
him well, in Spite of the wry of the water, and 
the sun making elbows to everything, and the 
trembling of your fingers. But when you gird 
at him lovingly, and have as good as gotten 
him, lo! in the go-by of the river he is gone 
as a shadow goes, and only a little cloud of 
mud curls away from the prong he should have 
been on. 

A long way down that limpid water, chill 
and bright as an iceberg, went my little self 
that day, on man’s choice errand—destruction. 
All the young fish seemed to know that I was 
one who had taken out God’s certificate, and 
meant to have the value of it; every one of 
them was aware that we desolate more than 
replenish the earth. For a cow might come 
and look into the water, and put her yellow 
lips down; a kingfisher, like a blue arrow, 
might shoot through the dark alleys over the 
channel, or sit on a dipping withy-bough, with 
his beak sunk into his breast feathers ; even an 
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otter might float down-stream, likening himself 
to a log of wood, with his flat head flush with 
the water top, and his oily eyes peering quietly ; 
and yet no panic would seize other life, as it 
does when a sample of man comes. 

Now let not any one suppose that I thought 
of these things when I was young, for I knew 
not the way to do it. And proud enough in 
truth I was, at the universal fear I spread in 
all those lonely places, where I myself must 
have been afraid, if anything had come up to 
me. It is all very pretty to see the trees, big 
with their hopes of another year, though dumb 
as yet on the subject, and the waters murmuring 
gaiety, and the banks spread out with comfort ; 
but a boy takes none of this to heart, unless 
he be meant for a poet (which no man ever can 
charge on me), and he would liefer have a good 
apple, or even a bad one, if he stole it. 

When I had travelled two miles or so, con- 
quered now and then with cold, and coming 
out to rub my legs into a lively friction, and 
only fishing here and there because of the tum- 
bling water ; suddenly, in an open space, where 
meadows spread about it, I found a good stream 
flowing softly into the body of our brook. And 
it brought, so far as I could guess by the sweep 
of it under my knee-caps, a larger power of 
clear water than the Lynn itself had; only 
it came more quietly down, not being troubled 
with stairs and steps, as the fortune of the Lynn 
is, but gliding smoothly and forcibly, as if 
upon some set purpose. 
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Hereupon I drew up, and thought, and reason 
was much inside me; because the water was 
bitter cold, and my little toes were aching. So 
on the bank I rubbed them well with & sprout 
of young sting-nettle, and having skipped 
about awhile, was kindly inclined to eat a bit, 

Now all the turn of all my life hung upon that 
moment. But as I sat there munching a crust 

of Betty Muxworthy’s sweet brown bread, 
and a bit of cold bacon along with it, and kicking 
my little red heels against the dry loam to keep 
them warm, I knew no more than fish under 
the fork, what was going onoverme. It seemed 
a sad business to go back now, and tell Annie 
there were no loaches; and yet it was a frightful 
thing, knowing what I did of it, to venture, 
where no grown man durst, up the Bagworthy 
water. And please to recollect that T was only 
a boy in those days, fond enough of anything 
new, but not like a man to meet it. 

However, as I ate more and more, my spirit 
* arose within me, and I thought of what my 

father had been, and how he had told me a 
hundred times, never to be a coward. And then 
I grew warm, and my little heart was ashamed 
of its pit-a-patting, and I said to myself, ‘“‘ Now 
if father looks, he shall see that I obey him.” 
So I put the bag round my neck again, and 
buckled my breeches far up from the knee, 
expecting deeper water, and crossing the Lynn 
went stoutly up under the branches which 
hang so dark on the Bagworthy river, 

I found it strongly over-woven, turned, and 
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torn with thicket-wood, but not so rocky as 
the Lynn, and more inclined to go evenly. 
There were bars of chafed stakes stretched 
from the sides half-way across the current, and 
light outriders of pithy weed, and blades of last 
year’s water-grass trembling in the quiet places, 
like a spider’s threads, on the transparent 
stillness, with a tint of olive moving in it; and 
here and there the sun came in, as if his light 
were sifted, making dance upon the waves, and 
shadowing the pebbles. 

Here, although affrighted often by the deep, 
dark places, and feeling that every step I took 
might never be taken backward, on the whole 
I had very comely sport of loaches, trout, and 
minnows, forking some, and tickling some, and 
driving others to shallow nooks, whence I could 
bail them ashore. Now, if you have ever been 
fishing, you will not wonder that I was led on, 
forgetting all about danger, and taking no heed 
of the time, but shouting in a childish way 
whenever I caught a “ whacker”’ (as we called 
a big fish at Tiverton); and in sooth there 
were very fine loaches here, having more lie 
and harbourage than in the rough Lynn 
stream, though not quite so large as in the 
Lowman, where I have even taken them to 
the weight of a quarter of a pound. 

But in answer to all my shouts, there never 
was any sound at all, except of a rocky echo, 
or a scared bird hustling away, or the sudden 
dive of a water-vole ; and the place grew thicker 
and thicker, and the covert grew darker above 
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me, until I thought that the fishes might have 
good chance of eating me, instead of my eating 
the fishes. : 

_ For now the day was falling fast behind the 
brown of the hill-tops ; and the trees, being void 
of leaf and hard, seemed giants ready to beat 
me. And every moment, as the sky was clear- 
ing up for a white frost, the cold of the water 


got worse and worse, until I was fit to cry with 


it. And so, in a sorry plight, I came to an 
opening in the bushes, where a great black pool 
lay in front of me, whitened with snow (as I 
thought) at the sides, till I saw it was only 
foam-froth. 


R. D. BLAcKMORE. 
From Lorna Doone. 


I. This is a book for all boys and girls to read. Have 
you read it? Is it in your school library? Is it in any 
public library which you use 2? Ask for it. 


2. Explain—“ the grey fog of experience” ; “ doffed ” ; 
“ gingerly’; “affable”; “the wry of the water’’; 
** liefer.”’ 


3. Get some grown up person whom you know to tell 
you about some adventure which he had when he was a 
child, and compare what he says with what you remember 
about some adventure of your own. 

4. Write out an account of some adventure you yourself 
have had. 

5. Lorna Doone is written throughout in the first person : 
“I set forth ” ; “I took no heed,” and go on. Say what 
you think of this method, and set down the advantages 
and the disadvantages of it. 


THE POET’S SONG. 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He pass’d by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 

And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopt as he hunted the fly, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, “I have sung 
many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 


Lorp TENNYSON. 


I cannot ask you questions 
about this poem: but you will 
probably need to ask questions 
yourself. First let the sound of 
the poem sink into you: repeat 
it over and over again. Then 
try to understand it — line by 
line, word by word —and then 
ask yourself or your teacher the 
questions which you want to ask. 
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Iron is in some sort the sunshine and light of 
landscape, so far as that light depends on the 
ground; but it is a source of another kind of 
sunshine, quite as important to us in the way 
we live at present—sunshine, not of landscape, 
but of dwelling place. 
_ _ In these days of swift locomotion I may 

doubtless assume that most of my audience 
have been somewhere out of England—have 
been in Scotland, or France, or Switzerland. 
Whatever may have been their impression, on 
_ returning to their own country, of its superiority 
or inferiority in other respects, they cannot but 
have felt one thing about it—the comfortable 
look of its towns and villages. Foreign towns 
are often very picturesque, very beautiful, but 
they never have quite that look of warm self- 
sufficiency and wholesome quiet with which 
our villages nestle themselves down among the 
green fields. If you will take the trouble to 
examine into the sources of this impression, 
you will find that by far the greater part of 
that warm and satisfactory appearance depends 
upon the rich scarlet colour of the bricks and 
tiles. It does not belong to the neat building— 
very neat building has an uncomfortable rather 
than a comfortable look—but it depends on 
the warm building; our villages are dressed 
in red tiles as our old women are in red cloaks ; 
and it does not matter how warm the cloaks, 
or how bent and bowed the roof may be, so 
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long as there are no holes in either one or the 
other, and the sobered but unextinguishable 
colour still glows in the shadow of the hood, and 
burns among the green mosses of the gable. 
And what do you suppose dyes your tiles of 
cottage roof? You don’t paint them. It is 
Nature who puts all that lovely vermillion into 
the clay for you; and all that lovely vermillion 
is this oxide of iron. Think, therefore, what 
your streets of towns would become—ugly 
enough, indeed, already, some of them, but 
still comfortable-looking—if instead of that 
warm brick red, the houses became all pepper- 
and-salt colour. Fancy your country villages 
changing from that homely scarlet ‘of theirs 
which, in its sweet suggestion of laborious peace, 
is aS honourable as the soldier’s scarlet of 
laborious battle—suppose all those cottage roofs, 
I say, turned at once into the colour of unbaked 
clay, the colour of street gutters in rainy weather. 
That’s what they would be without iron. 

There is, however, yet another effect of colour 
in our English country towns, which, perhaps, 
you may not all yourselves have noticed, but 
for which you must take the word of a sketcher. 
They are not so often merely warm scarlet as 
they are warm purple; a more beautiful colour 
still: and they owe this colour to a mingling 
with the vermillion of the deep grayish or purple 
hue of our fine Welsh slates on the more respect- 
able roofs, made more blue still by the colour 
of intervening atmosphere. If you examine 
one of these Welsh slates freshly broken, you 
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will find its purple colour clear and vivid; and 
although never strikingly so after it has been 
long exposed to weather, it always retains 
enough of the tint to give rich harmonies of 
distant purple in opposition to the green of our 
woods and fields. Whatever brightness or 
power there is in the hue is entirely owing to 
the oxide of iron. Without it the slates should 
either be pale stone colour, or cold grey, Or 
black. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
From The Two Pathe. 


1. Explain — warm self-sufficiency ; laborious peace ; 
intervening atmosphere. 

2. Have you anywhere noticed the effects of red and of 
purple about which Ruskin writes? If s0, carefully 
describe the scene in which you have noticed them. 

3. What is oxide of iron 2 


TWO RED ROSES ACROSS THE 
MOON. 


There was a lady lived in a hall, 
Large in the eyes, and slim and tall ; 
And ever she sung from noon to noon, 
‘Two red roses across the moon.” 


There was a knight came riding by 
In early spring, when the roads were dry ; 
And he heard that lady sing at the noon, 
‘Two red roses across the moon.” 


Yet none the more he stopp’d at all, 
But he rode a-gallop past the hall ; 
And left that lady singing at noon, 
‘‘ Two red roses across the moon.” 


Because, forsooth, the battle was set, 

And the scarlet and blue had got to be met, 
He rode on the spur till the next warm noon: 
‘‘ ‘Two red roses across the moon.” 


But the battle was scatter’d from hill to hill, 
From the windmill to the watermill ; 

And he said to himself, as it near’d the noon, 
‘* 'Two red roses across the moon.”’ 


You scarce could see for the scarlet and blue 
A golden helm or a golden shoe ; 

So he cried, as the fight grew thick at the noon, 
‘** Two red roses across the moon! ” 


Verily then the gold bore through 
The huddled spears of the scarlet and blue; 
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And they cried, as they cut them down at the 
noon, 


‘Two red roses across the moon ! ” 


I trow he stopp’d when he rode again 

By the hall, though draggled sore with the 
rain ; 

And his lips were pinch’d to kiss at the noon 

‘Two red roses across the moon.” 


Under the may she stoop’d to the crown, 
All was gold, there was nothing of brown ; 
And the horns blew up in the hall at noon, 
“Two red roses across the moon.” 


WILLIAM MorRRIS. 


THE SHIP. 


THE ORE. 
Before man’s labouring wisdom gave me birth 
I had not even seen the light of day ; 
Down in the central darkness of the earth, 
Crushed by the weight of continents I lay, 
Ground by the weight to heat, not knowing then 
The air, the light, the noise, the world of men. 


THE TREES. 
We grew on mountains where the glaciers cry, 
Infinite sombre armies of us stood 
Below the snow-peaks which defy the sky ; 
A song like the gods’ moaning filled our wood ; 
We knew no men; our life was to stand stanch, 
Singing our song, against the avalanche. 


THE HEMP AND Fax. 
We were a million grasses on the hill, 
A million herbs which bowed as the wind blew, 
Trembling in every fibre, never still ; 
Out of the summer earth sweet life we drew. 
Little blue-flowered grasses up the glen, 
Glad of the sun, what did we know of men ? 
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: THE WORKERS. 

We tore the iron from the mountain’s hold, 
By blasting fires we smithied it to steel ; 

Out of the shapeless stone we learned to mould 
The sweeping bow, the rectilinear keel ; 

We hewed the pine to plank, we split the fir, 
We pulled the myriad flax to fashion her. 


Out of a million lives our knowledge came, 

A million subtle craftsmen forged the means ; 

Steam was our handmaid, and our servant 
flame, 

Water our strength, all bowed to our machines. 

- Out of the rock, the tree, the springing herb, 

We built this wandering beauty so superb. 


THE SAILORS. 

_ We, who were born on earth and live by air, 

_ Make this thing pass across the fatal floor, 

The speechless sea; alone we commune there, 

Jesting with Death, that ever-open door. 

Sun, moon, and stars are signs by which we 
drive 

This wind-blown iron like a thing alive. 


THE SHIP. 
I march across great waters like a queen, 
I whom so many wisdoms helped to make ; 
Over the uncruddled billows of seas green 
I blanch the bubbled highway of my wake. 
By me my wandering tenants clasp the hands 
And know the thoughts of men in other lands. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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1. Explain— man’s labouring wisdom”; “ defy the 
sky’; ‘‘ the rectilinear keel ” ; ‘ this wandering beauty ”; 
“the fatal floor” ; ‘this wind-blown iron ” ; “‘uncruddled.” 

2. What picture does the line “I blanch the bubbled 
highway of my wake ” give to you ? 

3. Have you ever thought of a ship as Mr. Masefield 
thinks of it in this poem ? 

4. Try to write about some other product of “ man’s 
labouring wisdom ” in the manner of this poem. 
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